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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  56  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics;  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Tliird,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
1938,  and  by  other  inter-.American  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  ordeMy  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  American 
system,  but  more  impiortant  still  is  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  procedure. 


Purpose  and  Organization 


The  purpose  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 


from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 


■Administrative  Divisions 


The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  jurid¬ 
ical  matters,  agricultural  coopieration,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  All  these 
divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of 
other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 


The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  BUILDING  AT  SANTIAGO 

Forty  years  ago  the  Chilean  government  started  a  workers’  housing  program,  one  of  the  earliest  in  this 

hemisphere. 
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Housing  Progress  in  South  America 

JACOB  CRANE 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Administrator,  United  States  Xational  Housing  Agency 


Early  this  year  I  visited  a  number  of 
countries  in  South  America,  to  talk  with 
officials  in  housing  and  urbanism  and  to 
explore  the  possibilities  for  international 
cooperation  in  these  fields.  The  trip  was 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  by  invitation  of  these  coun¬ 
tries.  The  principal  stopping  points  were 
in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
and  Colombia.  On  the  way  home,  I  also 
visited  Panama. 

In  each  country  there  was  evidence  of 
an  enormous  interest  in  housing,  an  inter¬ 
est  by  no  means  confined  to  officials  and 
professionals.  As  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
critical  shortages  and  bad  housing  condi¬ 
tions  have  grown  worse  during  the  past 
six  years.  The  problem  has  become  a 
major  public  issue — a  cause  for  concern 
almost  as  great  as  inflation  and  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  Then,  too,  the  postwar 
home  figures  in  the  dreams  and  plans  of 
the  average  South  American  as  of  the 
North  .American.  The  people  of  these 


countries  share  the  universal  hope  for  im¬ 
proved  living  conditions. 

In  these  countries,  as  elsewhere,  govern¬ 
ment  authorities  have  liecome  increasingly 
aware  of  their  responsibilities  in  meeting 
the  housing  crisis.  I  found  officials  and 
technicians  eager  to  learn  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  countries  and  anxious  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  situation.  In  the  countries  visited 
the  interest  of  governments  is  principally 
in  workers’  housing  and  this  is  the  aspect 
to  which  my  trip  was  mainly  devoted. 

Discussion  and  observation  this  time 
confirmed  my  belief,  held  from  previous 
visits,  that  the  housing  problems  of  these 
countries  are  more  or  less  similar;  and 
fundamentally,  they  are  similar  to  our 
problems  in  the  United  States.  We  all 
have  things  to  learn  from  one  another. 

I  visited  all  types  of  housing,  from  the 
most  up-to-date  to  the  most  wretched. 
I  found  that  once  the  problem  of  slums  is 
faced  as  a  universal  evil,  barriers  to  free 
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PLAYGROUND  IN  A  CHILEAN  DEVELOPMENT 
The  author  of  this  article  is  seen  with  some  happy  residents. 


tively  as  far  advanced  as  in  the  United 
States.  Some  have  had  longer  experiena 
in  this  field  than  we  have,  notably  Chile. 
All  of  them  are  very  much  interested  in 
United  States  experience.  Many  are  eager 
to  get  materials  and  equipment  again; 
and  they  even  hope  to  get  houses,  or 
components  of  houses.  Several  desire 
loans  from  the  United  States,  capital  lieing 
a  critical  need.  They  are  also  anxious  to 
explore  and  develop  more  fully  their  own 
sources  of  materials,  and  to  modernize 
their  building  industries.  They  seek  ma¬ 
chinery  and  techniques  for  this  purpose. 
Each  one  wishes  to  exchange  professional 
people  and,  in  several  cases,  students  also. 

As  in  the  United  States,  one  central 
problem  is  to  reduce  the  initial  cost  and 
the  annual  cost  of  workers’  housing.  In 
many  cases  housing  projects  have  raised 


discussion  are  soon  overcome.  In  these 
countries  officials  are  only  too  well  aware 
that  for  every  worker's  family  tenefited 
by  decent  housing,  there  are  thousands 
still  to  l)e  reached.  They  see  the  flower¬ 
ing  of  expensive  new  villas  within  and  on 
the  Ixjrders  of  their  cities,  knowing  that 
this  is  matched  by  a  continuing  growth 
of  slums.  They  know  that,  in  many 
instances,  they  are  still  unable  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  new  colonies  of  miserable 
shacks  on  the  less  desirable  land.  Ade¬ 
quate  provisions  of  water,  sewerage,  and 
other  facilities  are  major  problems.  High 
urban  land  costs,  shortages  of  materials 
and  trained  labor,  high  construction  costs 
and  limited  economic  resources  present 
in  some  cases  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties. 

Despite  the  handicaps  in  several  of  these 
countries  the  workers’  housing  programs 
sp)onsored  by  the  go\ernments  are  rela¬ 


LOW-COST  HOUSING  IN  ARGENTINA 
This  Buenos  Aires  project  is  more  than  30  years  old. 
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families  where  the  need  is  greatest.  For 
reducing  costs,  several  alternatives  are 
open,  and  exchange  of  experience  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  on  this  fundamental 
point. 

The  most  prevalent  method  of  financing 
workers’  housing  in  these  countries  is 
through  the  use  of  social  security  reserve 
funds.  The  experience  of  Brazil  in  this 
respect  is  extraordinarily  interesting,  and 
in  projects  such  as  Rcalengo  near  Rio  de 
Janeiro  the  results  are  outstanding.  The 
national  social  security  agencies  are  semi- 
autonomous,  with  representation  of  the 
government  and  with  a  degree  of  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  Reinsurance  Institute  and 
to  the  Ministry  of  Labor.  There  are 
many  of  these  social  security  institutes, 
among  the  most  important  Ijeing  the 
Institute  of  Industrial  Workers,  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Commercial  Workers,  and  the 
Institute  of  Government  Employees. 
These  social  security  agencies  have  l)uilt 


up  \ery  large  reserves,  and  they  use  thesQ 
reserves  IxJth  for  investment  purposes  and 
for  various  social  welfare  purposes. 
Housing  is  considered  good  IxJth  as  an 
investment  and  as  a  means  of  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  workers.  They 
have  very  large  programs  coming  on, 
utilizing  the  experience  of  the  past;  and 
their  work  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  lie 
among  the  most  important.  In  Brazil  I 
was  also  impressed  by  the  good  concrete 
engineering  and  the  ingenuity  of  design. 

.\lthough  the  results  differed  widely, 
financing  of  housing  with  social-security 
funds  seemed  well  accepted.  The  only 
qualification  I  found  was  the  belief  that  it 
is  lietter  for  the  agency  to  own  workers’ 
housing  than  to  lend  for  workers’  housing, 
since  ownership  is  a  hedge  against  infla¬ 
tion,  and,  of  course,  inflation  is  one  of  the 
great  difficulties. 

In  Chile  and  Uruguay  the  social  aspects 
of  housing  have  lieen  very  thoughtfully 
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♦  considered  and  developed.  ^V>  can  learn 
from  their  housing  management  methods, 
as  we  can  from  the  engineering  in  Brazil. 
Uruguay’s  present  workers'  housing  proj¬ 
ects  are  small  in  size  and  numljer.  But 
here,  as  in  Chile,  the  effort  is  to  provide 
not  only  homes  but  an  education  in  living. 
Individual  gardens  are  encouraged,  and 
libraries  are  a  popular  feature,  as  well  as 
the  more  usual  services,  such  as  clinics  and 
recreational  areas  for  the  children. 

In  Uruguay  as  in  many  places,  rural  re¬ 
habilitation  is  also  a  major  problem.  On 
a  trip  to  Canelones,  in  the  beautiful  coun¬ 
try  outside  of  Montevideo,  I  had  a  glimpse 
of  some  of  the  difficulties.  At  the  edge  of 
this  town  is  a  community  of  people  living 


in  mud  huts,  without  water  or  sanitary 
facilities  of  any  kind.  Close  by,  new  hous¬ 
ing  has  Ijeen  constructed — modest  struc¬ 
tures,  but  immeasurably  lietter  than  the 
neighlxiring  huts.  In  a  resettlement  pro¬ 
gram  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the 
government's  National  Housing  Institute, 
it  is  proposed  to  offer  these  new  dwellings 
to  the  neighlxiring  inhabitants,  without 
cost  at  the  outset.  But  in  some  quarters  1 
found  that  the  prospect  of  moving  was 
\’iewed  with  indifference,  if  not  downright 
distaste.  One  old  campesino  was  adamant. 
“After  all,”  he  told  me,  “the  things  which 
really  count  in  life  are  mate  (a  kind  of 
South  American  tea),  good  conversation, 
roast  meat,  and  good  liooks.” 


TWO  APARTMENT 
BUILDINGS 

Above:  A  Santiago  multiple 
dwelling.  The  Chilean  national 
housing  agency  arranges  for  rep¬ 
resentation  of  tenants  in  the 
management  of  many  of  its  pro¬ 
jects.  Below:  Social  security 
funds  provide  shelter  for  some 
working  families  in  Quito, 
Ecuador. 
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LA  V  ICTORIA,  A  PROJECT  BUILT  BY  THE  PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  AT  LIMA 


Despite  this  rural  philosopher,  the  in¬ 
creased  self-respect  and  productiveness  of 
workers  who  move  from  slums  to  new 
housing  is  very  remarkable  indeed.  It 
should  l)e  recognized  in  any  program  of 
international  cooperation  which  seeks  to 
l)uild  up  production  and  purchasing 
power. 

Chile  still  leads  in  the  relative  extent 
and  scope  of  its  workers’  housing  program, 
which  now  has  projects  throughout  the 
country,  from  Punta  Arenas,  the  southern¬ 
most  city,  to  the  northern  desert.  Yet  in 
spite  of  the  great  efforts  made  to  combat 
it,  Chile  still  has  a  tremendous  slum  prob¬ 
lem.  Efforts  are  now  lieing  made  to  mod¬ 
ernize  and  expedite  building  methods. 
Lalx)r  arrangements  on  some  projects 
offer  special  incentives  for  work  done  well 
and  rapidly.  In  Chile,  I  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  degree  of  representation 
of  the  tenants  in  the  councils  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Caja  de  la  Habitacion, 


the  country’s  national  housing  agency. 

Just  coming  into  existence  was  Peru’s 
new  National  Housing  Corpx)ration,  which 
has  a  big  program  in  prospect.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  work  has  begun  on  a  site  which  I 
visited  just  outside  of  Lima.  Here  neigh¬ 
borhood  planning  for  a  large-scale  work¬ 
ers’  housing  project  is  progressive  and 
extensive. 

In  Colombia  the  major  part  of  the  work 
is  carried  out  by  the  country’s  principal 
housing  agency — the  Institute  de  Credito 
Territorial.  It  is  concerned  with  lx)th 
urban  and  rural  housing.  In  addition  to 
providing  homes  throughout  Colombia, 
this  organization  now'  contemplates  a 
supplementary  program  for  agricultural 
and  social  education. 

In  Ecuador,  the  Cajas  (social  security 
funds)  for  workers  in  all  categories  have 
provided  money  for  housing,  and  in  many 
cases  the  houses  are  built  and  ow’ned  by 
the  Cajas.  Here,  in  even  greater  degree 
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WORKERS’  HOUSING  AT  THE  REALENGO  PROJECT,  NEAR  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

Above:  An  apartment  building  financed  through  social  security  reserve  funds. 

Below:  The  school  and  child  care  center. 
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than  in  some  of  the  other  countries,  a 
major  problem  is  to  secure  facilities,  such 
as  water  supply  and  sewerage  connections, 
from  the  municipalities. 

Tradition  tends  to  hold  back  new 
methods  in  housing  in  Latin  America, 
as  it  does  nearly  everywhere  else.  In 
organization  and  planning,  however,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  advances  had  been  made 
since  my  previous  visit  in  1941.  Among 
new  projects  now  in  prospect  is  Panama’s 
program  for  twin  houses  for  workers’ 
families  to  be  built  this  year  outside  of 
Panama  City,  with  social  security  funds 
loaned  to  the  Banco  de  Urbanizacion. 
Venezuela’s  Banco  Obrero  contemplates 
construction  of  40,000  new’  workers’  dwell¬ 
ings  to  Ije  built  within  the  next  decade. 

In  almost  all  these  countries,  there  is  still 
no  over-all  national  housing  agency  and 
no  over-all  national  housing  program. 
The  experience  of  the  United  States  in  this 
respect  may  be  valuable  to  them. 

In  conversation  with  workers  and  their 
families,  it  developied  that  in  general  they 
seemed  to  desire  homes  of  types  resembling 
I  those  of  the  well-to-do  in  their  commu¬ 
nities.  The  desire  for  home  ownership  is 
.strong,  although  the  concept  of  “home 
j  security”  is  gradually  becoming  accepted. 

I  saw  many  instances  of  enterprise  and 
I  ingenuity  displayed  by  workers  who  had 
constructed  and  decorated  their  homes 
themselves.  This  leads  me  to  believe  that 
schemes  based  on  provision  of  materials 
and  facilities  and  of  instruction  and  tech¬ 
nical  aid  have  not  Ijeen  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plored.  The  principle  of  “land  and  util¬ 
ities  housing,”  developed  in  Puerto  Rico 
iiid  in  Venezuela,  for  example,  is  prob- 
'lily  susceptible  of  wide  adaptation  and 
ise.  The  principle  referred  to  is  based  on 
he  propiosition  that  the  land  and  utilities 
(water  supply,  sewerage,  etc.)  are  pro- 
ided  by  a  public  agency  at  a  very  low' 
i  :ntal  to  insure  the  workers  complete  se¬ 


curity  in  the  occupancy  and  use  of  a  piece 
of  land  and  to  provide  them  with  that 
primary  essential,  sanitary  facilities.  Then 
the  individual  family  is  permitted  to  build 
its  own  house  on  the  plot  of  ground,  and, 
under  certain  regulations,  to  improve  the 
house  from  time  to  time  as  it  is  found  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  so.  Assistance  may  be  given 
in  the  way  of  materials  and  technical  ad¬ 
vice.  This  arrangement  is  particularly 
useful  in  tropical  climates,  where  the  land 
and  the  sanitation  are  the  most  important 
elements  for  satisfactory  dwellings  and 
where  the  character  of  the  house  itself  is 
somewhat  less  important  and  may  in  fact 
l)e  quite  primitive.  There  are  many  vari¬ 
ations  of  this  principle.  Similar  schemes 
have  been  developed  in  Sweden  and  in  the 
British  West  Indies. 

Another  point  which  struck  me  is  that 
the  importance  of  community  facilities  in 
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A  MONTEVIDEO  GARDEN 

Individual  plantings  are  a  feature  of  a  carefully 
planned  Uruguayan  development. 
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lare:c-scaie  housing  projects  is  more  firmly- 
established  in  Latin  America  than  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  the  experience  of 
some  of  these  countries  in  this  respect 
should  be  useful  the  world  o\er. 

In  every  country^  I  visited  I  found  strong 
spontaneous  interest  in  the  possibility  of  a 
world  organization  for  housing  and  ur¬ 
banism.  through  which  the  exchange  of 
information  and  experience,  and  of  re¬ 
sources,  lx)th  technical  and  material,  could 
be  facilitated.  In  the  countries  with 
proldems  peculiar  to  tropical  housing  I 
found  keen  interest  in  the  prospect  of  an 
institute  for  special  study  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.  Correspondence  with  this  in  view 
is  now  going  on  among  officials  and  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  these  countries  and  with  an 
interested  group  in  Puerto  Rico.  There 


carried  out  for  continuance  of  inter- 1 
.\merican  conferences  on  housing  and  ur- 1 
banism.  It  was  the  consensus  that  there! 
was  need  for  an  inter-American  puljlica-l 
tion  in  this  field,  and  for  an  exchange  oir 
exhibitions  as  well  as  pul)lications.  | 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  clear  tbt  ■ 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  of  us  to  develop  jo.xc 
cooperation  in  housing  and  urlianism  com 
among  the  countries  of  .\merica  to  the  recei 
fullest  extent  possible.  I  am  confiden:  cour 
that  their  desire  to  effect  arrangements  for  Pan 
these  purposes  is  very  strong  and  that  thn 
are  prepared  to  carry  their  share  of  the '  well 
cost  of  such  cooperation.  Beyond  the  hold 
utilitarian  and  humanitarian  aspects,  co-  Uni 
operation  in  this  field  constitutes  an  excel-  tora 
lent  means  of  strengthening  international  Uni 
ties,  particularly  during  these  years  of  *  Eng 


was  also  concern  that  arrangements  be  housing  crisis  throughout  the  world. 


Courtesy  of  the  lostituto  de  Credito  TerritorUl.  Cotombii 


RURAL  HOME  IN  COLOMBIA 

A  special  office  in  the  Colombian  Ministry  of  Finance  mstkes  long-term  loans  for  home  building. 
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Joao  Carlos  Muniz 

Representative  of  Brazil  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union 


Joao  Carlos  Muniz,  one  of  Brazil's  most 
competent  and  best-known  diplomats,  has 
recently  been  appointed  to  represent  his 
country  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

.\n  outstanding  lawyer  and  journalist  as 
well  as  a  career  diplomat,  Senhor  Muniz 
holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  law  from  the 
University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  a  doc¬ 
torate  in  juridical  sciences  from  New’  York 
University.  He  is  thoroughly  at  home  in 
English.  He  was  born  in  Cuiaba,  Mato 
Grosso,  on  March  31,  1893. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  Senhor 
Muniz  has  represented  Brazil  in  an  exten¬ 
sive  series  of  international  conferences,  in¬ 
cluding;  the  Congress  of  the  Association 
of  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  held  in 
London  in  1924;  the  Conference  of  the 
Inter- Parliamentary  Union  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  1925;  the  International  Police  Con¬ 
ference  in  New  York,  1925;  the  Bankers’ 
Conference  in  Philadelphia,  1926;  the  In¬ 
ternational  Civil  Aeronautics  Conference 
in  Washington,  1928;  the  Sixth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States  in 
Habana  in  1928;  the  20th,  21st,  22nd,  and 
23rd  Sessions  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference,  held  in  Geneva,  as  w'ell  as  the 
meeting  held  in  New  York  in  1941;  the 
Second  American  Conference  of  National 
Committees  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  at 


1933;  and  in  Geneva  in  1934.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  year  he  also  served  as  Counselor  at  the 
Brazilian  Embassy  in  Washington.  In 
1938  he  Ix^came  Chief  of  Economic  Serv¬ 
ices  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  efficiency  commis¬ 
sion  of  this  Ministry  and  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  agenda  for  the  Eighth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States. 
The  year  1941  found  him  acting  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  on  Immigration  and 


I  Habana  in  1941;  and  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Conference  in  Hot  Springs,  1943. 

Equally  impressive  is  the  list  of  posts  he 
has  held  in  the  Brazilian  diplomatic  corps 
and  at  home  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
ling.  Affairs.  He  was  C-onsul  in  London  in 
1931;  in  Baltimore  in  1932;  in  Warsaw  in 


Colonization,  and  as  Minister  in  Habana. 
In  1942  he  was  Special  Ambassador  to  the 
inauguration  of  President  Alfonso  Lopez 
of  Colombia  and  Ambassador  in  Ecuador. 
He  served  as  Secretary  General  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1945. 

This  wealth  of  experience  has  given 
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Senhor  Muniz  a  deep  knowledge  of  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  affairs  throughout 
the  Americas,  and  augurs  well  for  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  new  post.  His  progressive  and 


original  ideas  will  Ije  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Governing  Board  at  a  momeni 
when  it  is  facing  the  difficult  problems  of  2 
this  crucial  period  in  world  history.  ” 


Volta  Redonda  Opens  New  Economic 
Cycle  for  Brazil 


JOSE  SIL\  ADO  BUENO 
Foreign  Trade  Adviser,  Pan  American  Union 


I 


Brazil  is  tuned  in  on  Volta  Redonda. 
This  is  one  of  its  great  wartime  industrial 
achievements.  It  would  Ijc  a  good-sized 
steel  mill  in  the  United  States  but  for 
Brazil  it  is  an  undertaking  of  great  pro¬ 
portions  and  the  largest  plant  in  all  Latin 
America.  It  is  located  in  the  State  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  near  Barra  Mansa,  alxiut 
90  miles  from  the  capital  and  about  200 
from  Sao  Paulo. 

\'olta  Redonda  is  ready  to  start  produc¬ 
tion.  Not  the  entire  plant,  however,  l)ut 
enough  to  produce  alxiut  300,000  tons  of 
steel  during  the  present  year.  The  capac¬ 
ity  under  full  production  w'ill  Ije  about 
one  million  tons  a  year.  Now  awaiting  the 
signal  to  start  operations  is  a  battery  of  55 
coke  ovens,  a  blast  furnace,  three  open- 
hearth  furnaces,  and  a  blooming  mill. 
These  installations  make  up  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  initial  plant  equipment. 

UpKJn  completion  of  the  mill,  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  Government  will  institute  an  ambitious 
program  for  expanding  its  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  of  rails,  railroad  cars,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractors,  motors,  bridges,  con¬ 
struction  steel,  boilers,  heavy  chemicals, 
etc.  It  will  mean  the  country’s  economic 
emancipation. 


The  smelting  of  iron  ore  is  not  new  in  b 
Brazil.  It  dates  back  to  the  year  1556, 
when  the  colonists  began  to  extract  iron  ^ 
ore  by  rudimentary  methods  and  to  smell 
it  for  mziking  axes,  hoes,  wedges,  fishhooks, 
and  other  implements.  During  the  18th 
century  several  attempts  were  made  to 
produce  iron  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas 
Gerais  but  the  discovery  of  gold  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones  deviated  the  interests  of  the 
colonists.  This  was  the  period  when  the 
Bandeirantes,  searching  for  the  precious 
metal,  diamonds,  and  emeralds,  invaded 
the  land  as  far  west  as  the  region  today 
known  as  the  States  of  Goiaz  and  Mato 
Grosso.  Many  of  the  flourishing  cities  of 
those  States  were  founded  by  these  daring 
pioneers. 

When  the  Portuguese  Regent  fled 
Europe  to  avoid  capture  by  the  hordes 
of  Napoleon  and  set  up  his  court  in 
Brazil,  there  was  a  renewed  interest  in 
the  iron  industry.  Several  plants  were 
built  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Gerais 
with  the  aid  of  two  German  metallurgists, 
\’arnhagen  and  Eschwege,  and  a  French¬ 
man,  Monlevade.  Some  of  these  plants 
were  closed  for  lack  of  sufficient  raw 
materials  to  justify  the  growth  of  an 


THE  \'OLTA  REDONDA  IRON  AND  STEEL  PLANT 

Brazil  is  proud  of  its  new  plant,  the  largest  in  the  country,  which  will  make  steel  plate,  large  pieces, 
and  heavy  rails,  leaving  lighter  work  to  the  mills  already  in  operation.  The  plant  itself  cost  about 
570,500,000,  for  which  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  lent  $45,000,000.  All  equipment  was 
bought  in  the  United  States.  Expenditures  for  mines,  housing,  and  additional  facilities  bring  the  total 
investment  to  more  than  $100,000,000. 


Courtesy  of  the  CompaDhia  Sidenirgica  NacionAl 

BLAST  FURNACE,  TRESTLE,  AND  ORE  YARD 

Eight  miles  of  track  were  built  for  the  railroad  yards  at  Volta  Redonda.  This  construction  was  part  of 
the  Government’s  contribution,  which  included  also  other  railway  spurs,  a  station,  and  an  airport  at 

Volta  Redonda. 


\ 
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economically  sound  iron  and  steel  industry. 

In  1875  a  school  of  mining  was  started 
in  Ouro  Preto,  Minas  Gerais,  giving  rise 
to  a  new  approach  to  Brazilian  problems 
of  mineral  production.  Several  foreign 
technicians  were  engaged  to  study  and 
work  w'ith  Brazilian  specialists.  Their 
studies  encouraged  the  establishment  of  a 
numlier  of  steel  plants,  among  them  the 
Queiroz  Junior  mills  in  Espieran^a  and 
Burnier,  now  growing  concerns  using 
their  own  ore,  manganese,  and  charcoal 
in  the  production  of  fine  steels  and  giving 
work  to  thousands  of  workers;  the  Com- 
panhia  Siderurgica  Belgo-Mineira  with 
mills  in  Sahara  and  Presidente  Vargas; 
the  Companhia  de  Mineracao  e  Meta- 


lurgica,  near  Sao  Paulo;  and  the  Com¬ 
panhia  Brasileira  de  Industrias  Meta- 
lurgicas  with  plants  in  Morro  Grande  and 
Neves,  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Volta  Redonda  spells  the  lieginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  industrial  evolution  of 
Brazil.  The  problem  in  its  greater  and 
national  aspects  had  been  confined  to 
press  and  parliamentary  debates  until 
1 938  when  President  Vargas,  having  leg¬ 
islative  as  well  as  executive  power,  de¬ 
creed  the  first  steps  which  would  bring 
Volta  Redonda  into  existence. 

The  problem  had  Ijeen  studied  both  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  Coal 
from  deposits  in  the  State  of  Santa 
Catarina,  estimated  at  400  billion  tons, 


Court«*>'  of  the  Companhia  Siderurgica  Naeional 


THE  BLAST  FURNACE 

The  chief  coal  supply  for  V’olta  Redonda  will  come  from  a  mine  in  the  State  of  Santa  Catarina  owned 
by  the  National  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  and  reported  to  have  a  large  reserve.  Production  is  expected 
to  be  about  30,000  tons  a  month.  A  steam  electric  plant  was  built  to  p)ermit  mechanization  of  mine 

op>erations. 


Court«ay  of  the  CompanhU  HUlerurgica  NacioiuU 

A  COKE  OVEN 

The  coal  tar  produced  in  obtaining  coke  will  be  the  source  of  many  useful  byproducts,  such  as  benzol, 

toluol,  and  naphtha. 
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was  found  to  make  good  coke.  Manga¬ 
nese  is  abundant.  And  the  iron  deposits, 
of  high  metallic  content,  are  estimated  to 
contain  about  112  billion  tons.  The  iron 
from  this  source  alone  would  lx;  suflicient 
to  supply  the  world  for  one  hundred 
years! 

In  1942,  the  building  of  the  principal 
installations  was  lx;gun.  These  were  to 
consist  of  coke  ovens,  blast  and  open- 
hearth  furnaces,  a  blooming  mill,  rail  and 
structural  steel  mill,  plate  mill,  hot-  and 
cold-strip  mills.  On  the  site,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  plant  foundations,  railroad 
yards,  electrical  supply,  and  buildings 
for  repair  shops,  machine  shops,  stores  and 
other  maintenance  services  were  already 
under  w'ay. 

To  complete  its  work  \^oIta  Redonda 
still  employs  112  engineers,  110  draftsmen. 


17,000  day  lalxirers.  Of  these,  2,500  have 
Ix’en  sent  to  Santa  Catarina  to  work  in 
the  coal  preparation  plant  which  has 
Ijeen  erected  near  the  mines,  w'hence  the 
treated  coal  will  Ije  shipjjed  by  rail  and 
steamer  to  Volta  Redonda.  At  the  mill 
itself,  the  coking  plant  will  produce  coal 
tar  which  will  yield  the  usual  byprod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
tar,  benzol,  toluol,  xylol,  and  naphtha. 
These  are  valuable  raw  materials  which 
Brazil  needs  for  new'  and  important 
industries. 

In  the  over-all  evaluation  of  Volta  Re¬ 
donda  one  must  make  special  reference  to 
the  housing  and  welfare  for  so  large  a 
number  of  workers.  A  regular  town  has 
lx*en  built  to  accommodate  Volta  Re- 
donda’s  population.  There  are  72  resi¬ 
dences  for  engineers  and  chiefs  of  adminis- 


CourtMy  of  the  CompenhU  Siderurcice  NactODAl 


A  HOME  AT  VOLTA  REDONDA 

Building  the  town  with  houses,  schools,  hotels,  and  stores  and  supplying  it  with  good  water,  light,  and 

sewerage  cost  about  510,000,000. 


VOLTA  REDONDA 
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A  CRANE  IN  OPERATION 

Volta  Rcdonda  cxrcupies  a 
well  chosen  site,  within  140 
miles  of  iron  and  coal  mines 
and  limestone  deposits.  It 
has  an  excellent  water  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  Paraiba  River, 
from  which  it  draws  daily 
once  and  a  half  as  much 
water  as  the  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  uses. 


C'nurtMy  of  the  Coiiipanhia  Sidenirgira  Nacional 


trative  staffs;  500  houses  for  office  em¬ 
ployees  and  others;  1,878  houses  for  mill 
workers;  120  rooming  and  boarding  estab¬ 
lishments;  two  hotels;  two  primary  schools 
for  2,800  children;  one  high  school;  one 
technical  school;  and  business  blocks, 
churches,  parks,  sports  fields,  an  airport, 
etc. 

Two  years  ago  e.\-President  Getulio 
Vargas,  the  inspirer  and  guiding  spirit  of 
Volta  Redonda,  declared  in  a  public  ad¬ 
dress:  “The  fundamental  problems  of  our 
economy  will  soon  be  on  a  new  basis. 
The  semicolonial  agrarian  country,  im¬ 
porter  of  manufactured  goods  and  exporter 
of  raw  materials,  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  an  autonomous  industrial 


life,  providing  its  own  most  urgent  defense 
and  equipment  needs.” 

Volta  Redonda,  modern  steel  mill  and 
made-to-order  industrial  town,  is  ready  to 
begin  its  life  in  the  battle  of  production. 
It  will  be  not  only  a  milestone  of  our  civili¬ 
zation  but,  as  President  Vargas  declared, 
“a  monumental  testimonial  of  the  capacity 
of  our  people,  instituting,  as  it  will,  a  new 
standard  of  living  and  a  new  mentality  in 
our  country.” 

The  victory  of  Volta  Redonda  will  mean 
a  prosperous  Brazil.  In  turn,  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  that  mighty  southern  giant  will 
add  to  our  America’s  own  prosperity,  for 
healthy  trade  can  grow  only  when  we  deal 
with  progressive  and  wealthy  customers. 


Paintings  by  Humberto  Garavito 

LILLY  DE  JONGH  OSBORNE 
Member  of  the  Guatemalan  Society  of  Geography  and  History 


studying  art,  although  for  many  years  art 
for  art’s  sake  was  little  recompensed  in 
Guatemala. 

A  proof  that  Garavito’s  art  has  been 
recognized  is  that  the  greater  part  of  his 
pictures  have  been  lx)ught  for  collections 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  others  have 
l)een  sold  to  art  lovers  in  Panama  and  the 
Central  American  countries. 

Among  the  forty  pictures  in  the  recent 


From  December  5  to  14,  1945,  Humlx*rto 
Garavito,  the  well  known  Guatemalan 
artist,  exhibited  forty  of  his  paintings  at 
the  National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Guatemala  City.  By  birth,  Huml)erto 
Garavito  is  from  Quezaltenango;  he  started 
painting  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  under 
the  guidance  of  Joaquin  Gutierrez,  a 
commercial  artist.  The  latter  fostered 
Garavito’s  natural  instinct  to  continue 


Couri«sy  of  Lilly  dr  Jongh  Osborne 


INDIANS  FROM  SANTA  CATARINA 
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CATARINA  PALOPO 


A  MAN  FROM  SAN  MARTIN 


exhibit,  the  majority  were  landscapes  of 
Guatemala  and  fit^ures  of  its  colorful 
Indians.  The  artist’s  masterly  touch  set 
down  faithfully  the  golden  sunsets  against 
green  hills  and  volcanoes;  the  azure  waters 
of  Lake  Atitlan;  the  multicolored  gala 
costumes  of  the  Indians  at  a  holiday  cele¬ 
bration;  the  windswept  plains  in  browns 
and  yellows  showing  the  baked  and  naked 
earth;  and  Satanic  upheavals  which  fis¬ 
sured  the  volcanoes’  rugged  sides.  Then 
there  were  shown  the  architectural  Ijeau- 
ties  of  Antigua’s  ruined  colonial  churches. 


PAINTINGS  BY  HUMBERTO  GARAVITO 
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which  are  invested  with  legends  of  that 
forgotten  era;  a  market  in  a  little-known 
region  where  the  inhabitants  adhere  to 
their  tribal  costumes  and  customs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  forefathers’  tenets;  and  alxive 
all,  the  Chichicastenango  Indians  amidst 
their  soul-satisfying  Indian  life.  The  pic¬ 
ture  called  El  semr  alcalde  merited  special 
attention.  His  austere  and  forbidding 
countenance  watches  over  his  flock  who, 
despite  the  influence  of  tourists,  must  not 
change  their  old  traditions;  el  senor  alcalde 
most  emphatically  considers  it  his  duty  to 


see  that  every  iota  ol  the  ancient  rites  is 
obser\ed. 

\  proof  that  Guatemala  has  progressed 
along  the  path  of  artistic  appreciation  is 
that  Garavito's  paintings  were  sold  within 
a  few  days.  The  country  now  is  very 
conscious  of  its  artists  and  its  unusual 
Iteauties  of  landscape,  villages,  and  people, 
and  therefore  encourages  these  e.xpositions. 

Coinciding  with  the  exhibit,  there  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  market  an  album  containing 
six  of  Garavito's  lx.‘st  pictures  in  color 
reproductions. 


Courtesy  of  fJtly  de  Jonch  Oahome 
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Uruguay’s  Big  Power  Development 


CoUfirBy  of  Rionc 

rinc6n  del  bonete 

General  view  of  the  river  and  the  dam  while  eonstruetion  was  still  in  progress. 


On  Dccemljer  26,  1945,  the  wheels  began 
to  turn  in  the  great  Rio  Negro  power 
project  in  Uruguay.  The  first  generating 
unit  at  Rincon  del  Bonete  was  officially 
opened  on  that  date  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  Dr.  Juan  Jos6  Amezaga,  at 
a  ceremony  attended  by  cabinet  minis¬ 
ters,  other  government  officials,  and  the 
United  States  Ambassador  in  Uruguay. 

This  enormous  enterprise,  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  continent,  has 
been  in  the  building  since  September  1937. 
In  the  beginning  the  work  was  given  over 
to  the  Consal  (German  Consortium),  with 
which  group  the  Uruguayan  Government 
signed  a  contraet  in  April  1937.  The 
Consortium  was  eomposed  of  five  com¬ 


panies,  three  in  Germany  and  two  in 
Buenos  Aires,  each  of  which  was  charged 
with  different  parts  of  the  installation  and 
supply  job.  The  Uruguayan  Government 
shared  in  the  work,  too,  and  as  time  went 
by,  the  capacity  of  Uruguayan  tech¬ 
nicians  to  take  over  and  bring  the  work 
to  completion  was  e\’ideneed  when  the 
contract  with  the  C'onsal  w’as  rescinded 
in  May  1942  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

The  director  of  the  work,  Luis  Giorgi, 
former  dean  of  engineering  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Uruguay,  spent  14  months  in  the 
United  States  studying  similar  projects, 
such  as  TVA,  and  working  with  the  State 
Department,  the  War  Production  Board, 
and  the  Exjx)rt-Imix)rt  Bank  of  W’ashing- 
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CourtMy  of  Hiuoe 

THE  DAM  AS  VIEWED  FROM  THE  DOWN-STREAM  SIDE 
Tlic  lake  is  seen  forming  above  the  dam 


URUGUAY  S  BIG  POWER  DEVELOPMENT 


ion  to  obtain  priorities,  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  and  loans.  On  April  22,  1942,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  made  a  loan  of 
$12,000,000  to  the  Republic  of  Uruguay 
for  materials,  equipment,  and  services  for 
the  Rio  Negro  project.  As  of  December 
31,  1945,  $5,776,179  of  that  amount  had 
lieen  disbursed. 

The  Rio  Negro,  largest  river  in  Uru¬ 
guay,  has  its  source  in  Brazil,  and  flows 
across  Uruguay  in  a  southw’esterly  direc¬ 
tion.  Rincon  del  Bonete  is  located  about 
five  miles  above  Paso  de  los  Toros,  in  the 
west  central  part  of  the  country,  on  the 
border  between  the  Departments  of  Dur- 
azno  and  Tacuaremlio.  The  first  unit  of 
the  plant  is  now  sending  electric  power  to 
certain  residential  sections  of  Montevideo, 
to  the  industrial  area,  including  the 
National  Packing  Plant,  and  all  along  the 
route  of  the  central  Montevideo-Rivera 


highway,  serving  small  towns  and  the 
cities  of  Canelones  and  Florida,  from  the 
capital  to  the  La  Cruz  district,  some  75 
miles  to  the  north.  The  power  produced 
at  Rincon  del  Bonete  goes  to  Montevideo 
through  two  independent  transmission 
lines,  each  150  miles  long.  These  lines 
will  be  connected  with  the  city’s  already 
existing  power  system,  which  will  enable 
the  joint  network  to  supply  other  out¬ 
lying  communities,  some  of  them  as  much 
as  80  miles  beyond  the  city. 

The  second  generating  unit  is  expected 
to  lie  in  operation  early  in  April  1946, 
the  third  by  March  1947,  and  the  fourth 
and  last  by  Decemlier  1947.  When  the 
project  is  completed,  Rincon  del  Bonete, 
together  with  the  present  plants  of  Monte¬ 
video,  will  produce  537  million  kilowatt 
hours  of  electric  energy  per  year.  Of  this, 
Rio  Negro  will  supply  about  88  percent. 
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The  location  of  the  dam  and  the  two  transmission  lines  that  serve  the  Montevideo  area  are  shown  here. 
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The  economic  importance  of  this  siejan- 
tic  project  to  the  Republic  of  Urui^uay  is 
easily  apparent  to  even  the  most  casual 
eye.  Uruguay  is  a  country  poor  in  native 
fuels,  a  circumstance  that  has  placed  it  in 
the  position  of  having  to  depend  on  foreign 
sources  for  the  production  of  energy. 
During  the  war,  maritime  traffic  difficul¬ 
ties  led  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  nation’s 
fuel  reserves  to  such  an  extreme  that  at 
times  paralysis  of  electric  power  plants 
was  feared.  The  power  stations  had  to 
resort  to  burning  large  amounts  of  corn 
to  keep  their  service  at  needed  levels. 
This,  of  course,  was  an  economic  waste, 
and  gave  even  more  reason  for  expediting 
completion  of  the  Rio  Negro  project. 
When  the  war  started,  the  dam  was  about 
90  percent  completed,  but  no  work  had 


yet  been  done  on  the  powerhouse  super¬ 
structure. 

Th<*  entry  into  public  service  of  the 
power  plant  is  a  great  step  forward.  C’om- 
pletion  of  the  entire  project  will  mean  light, 
power,  water,  irrigation,  new  roads,  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  development  over  a 
wide  area;  in  short,  it  will  lx;  an  immeasura¬ 
bly  valuable  contribution  to  the  economic 
and  social  progress  not  only  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  but  of  the  whole  nation  as  well. 

The  Rio  Negro  project  was  first  con¬ 
ceived  and  promoted  in  1904  by  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  engineer  Victor  B.  Sudriers.  who 
has  fathered  it  since  that  date  and  is  vice 
president  of  the  board  of  directors.  Vari¬ 
ous  investigations,  reports,  and  estimates 
have  been  made  by  Uruguayan  and  foreign 
engineers  since  1909,  when  daily  stream- 
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Interior  view  when  the  first 
unit,  seen  in  the  foreground, 
was  put  into  operation.  Parts 
of  the  second  unit,  also  seen 
in  the  picture,  were  then 
b<‘ing  assembled. 
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flow  reports  were  first  inaugurated.  The 
final  study,  general  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  upon  which  the  project  was  financed 
in  1937,  were  prepared  by  Professor  Adolf 
Ludin  of  Germany.  From  the  date  of 


financing,  the  project  has  been  ably  prose¬ 
cuted  under  the  management  of  Luis 
Giorgi,  mentioned  above,  and  a  stafl'  and 
board  of  directors  of  former  professors  and 
students  of  the  University  of  Uruguay. 


Mexican  Irrigation  Commission 

DOROTHY  M.  TERCERO 
Assistant  Editor,  Bulletin  oJ  the  Pan  American  Union 


At  the  beginning  of  January  1946  the  Na¬ 
tional  Irrigation  Commission  of  Mexico 
completed  twenty  years  of  existence.  To 
mark  the  occasion  the  Government  de¬ 
voted  its  National  Radio  Hour  on  January 
6  to  the  Commission  and  its  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Addresses  were  given  during  the 
program  by  the  Honorable  Marte  R. 
G6mez,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  In- 
geniero  .Adolfo  Orive  Alva,  Executive  Ad¬ 
viser  of  the  Commission;  and  Ingeniero 
Luis  Leon,  who  was  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  cabinet  of  President  C’alles. 
Under  Sehor  Leon’s  direction  the  pre¬ 
liminary  studies  were  made  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Commission  in  1926, 
and  he  was  its  first  Chairman. 

Some  of  the  history,  facts,  and  figures 
brought  out  in  the  three  addresses  are 
summarized  herewith: 

The  need  for  large-scale  irrigation  in 
Mexico  is  of  course  undeniable.  Approxi¬ 
mately  93  percent  of  the  country’s  surface 
is  arid,  semi-arid,  or  semi-humid;  that  is, 
it  lacks  sufficient  rainfall  to  assure  every 
year  the  growth  of  the  crops  without  irri¬ 
gation.  Unfortunately,  the  remaining  7 
percent  of  the  total  surface  area,  where 
there  is  enough  rainfall  to  make  irrigation 
unnecessary,  is  located  in  coastal  tropical 
regions  that  are  none  too  healthful. 

This  need  for  irrigation  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  men  of  the  soil  in  Mexico  since 
long  before  the  coming  of  Cort6s.  There 
still  exist  traces  of  irrigation  works  con¬ 
structed  by  the  early  inhabitants;  during 
the  three  centuries  of  Spanish  dominion 
many  such  works  were  installed;  and  still 
others  were  constructed  even  during  the 


turbulent  days  of  the  war  for  independence. 
The  Diaz  Government  was  interested  in 
the  problem,  but  failed  to  solve  it  ade¬ 
quately.  During  that  period  the  Govern¬ 
ment  granted  water  rights  through  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  great  landowners,  giving 
them,  furthermore,  liberal  financial  aid 
through  the  Loan  Bank  {Caja  de  Presta- 
mos).  In  1910  the  country  had  some 
1,977,000  acres  under  irrigation,  about  80 
percent  of  which  was  irrigated  by  works 
constructed  during  colonial  days. 

It  l)ecame  apparent  that  private  capital 
could  not  profitably  be  applied  to  great 
irrigation  projects,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution  (begun  in  1910)  agreed  that  the 
State  itself  was  the  only  agency  that  could 
successfully  undertake  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  By  1926  the  Revolution  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  stage  that  permitted  it  to 
Itegin  constructive  work.  On  January  9 
of  that  year,  the  Law  on  Irrigation  with 
Federal  Waters  was  published,  assigning 
to  the  State  the  duty  of  constructing  irri¬ 
gation  works.  The  National  Irrigation 
Commission  was  forthwith  organized  and 
began  immediately  to  develop  a  program 
of  construction  studied,  planned,  and 
directed  by  its  own  technical  personnel 
and  financed  by  government  funds.  Irri¬ 
gation  districts  as  set  up  under  the  law 
have  two  main  functions,  one  economic 
and  the  other  social.  The  former  is  aimed 
at  increasing  the  volume  of  national  agri¬ 
cultural  production,  and  the  latter  at 
creating  and  developing  a  more  advanced 
camjjesipo  class,  with  more  initiative,  more 
resources  and  experience,  and  greater 
ambitions,  to  serve  as  an  example  for 
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greater  progress  among  all  the  campesinos 
of  the  country. 

The  work  carried  on  by  the  Commission 
since  its  lieginning  can  lx*  separated  into 
four  periods: 

1U26-28.  With  an  average  annual  budg¬ 
et  of  20  million  pesos  and  without  the 
advantage  of  complete  studies  and  highly 
s|x*cialized  personnel,  the  C-ommission  w'as 
still  able  to  get  seven  large  projects  under 
way. 

1929-34.  W'ith  its  average  annual  budg¬ 
et  reduced  to  10  million  pesos  Ijecause 
of  the  economic  crisis  the  nation  was  then 
experiencing,  the  seven  projects  already 
started  were  continued,  five  new  ones 
undertaken,  and  the  process  of  colonization 
and  the  development  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  areas  opened  by  these 
projects  were  Ijegun. 

1935-40.  During  this  period,  as  a  result 
of  President  Lazaro  Cardenas’  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  the  lietterment  of  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  and  his  effective  action  on  behalf  of 
that  group,  the  Irrigation  Commission  was 
given  a  much  more  important  status  in  the 
Government's  general  program.  Its  aver¬ 
age  annual  budget  was  raised  to  more 
than  30  million  pesos,  so  that  in  addition 
to  continuing  unfinished  projects,  it  1k.*- 
gan  construction  of  the  three  great  dams, 
El  Palmito,  La  Angostura,  and  El  Azucar, 
in  the  States  of  Durango,  Sonora,  and 
Tamaulipas,  respectively,  and  of  21  more 
projects  scattered  over  the  country. 

1941-46.  President  Avila  Camacho’s 
great  interest  in  furthering  the  work  of 
the  Commission  was  evidenced  by  the 
annual  appropriations  allocated  to  it 
during  his  administration.  These  have 
been  as  follows:  1941,  55  million  piesos; 
1942.  65  million;  1943,  85  million;  1944, 
107  million;  1945,  155  million;  and  1946, 


189  million,  the  latter  figure  Ijeing  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  total  1946  federal 
budget.  With  this  sum  at  its  disposal 
during  the  current  year,  the  Commission 
will  Ije  able  to  speed  up  the  projects  al¬ 
ready  under  way  and  to  undertake  se\  eral 
new  large-scale  works.  In  the  jjeriod 
1941-45  alone,  almost  900,000  acres  were 
irrigated  or  improved;  by  the  end  of  1946, 
the  Commission  expects  to  have  completed 
work  that  will  irrigate  or  improve  approxi¬ 
mately  800,000  acres  more.  Thus,  in 
contrast  to  the  seven  projects  with  which 
the  Commission  lx:gan  its  labors  in  1926, 
it  is  now  working  on  54  large  projects  and 
60  small  ones. 

Part  of  the  Commission’s  work  is  done 
by  Commission  personnel  itself;  some  of  it 
is  constructed  under  contract.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  has  often  led  to  greater  economy 
and  certainly  to  faster  progress. 

In  addition  to  its  actual  construction 
w'ork,  the  Commission  also  engages  in  the 
constant  and  systematic  study  of  soil  and 
water  resources;  the  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  irrigation  works  that  at  the  same 
time  may  lae  used  for  the  generation  of 
electric  power;  the  construction  of  flood 
control  works;  the  operation,  conserva¬ 
tion,  colonization,  and  supervision  of 
agricultural  development  projects  in  com¬ 
pleted  or  partially  completed  irrigation 
districts;  and,  finally,  the  new  great  task 
of  soil  conservation. 

The  tasks  with  which  the  Irrigation 
Commission  is  entrusted  are  multiple, 
and  every  one  of  them  is  fundamental 
to  national  development.  On  its  twen¬ 
tieth  birthday  the  Commission  was  alile 
to  look  back  on  a  record  of  good  and 
faithful  service  to  the  nation,  and  to  look 
forward  to  a  future  that  promises  even 
more  accomplishment  and  progress. 
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Rural  Education  Program  in  Bolivia 

LLOYD  H.  HUGHES 
Education  Officer,  Office  oj  Inter-American  Affairs 


The  Bolivian  Ministry  of  Education  has 
recently  completed  a  thorough-going  re¬ 
organization  of  the  department  of  rural 
education,  with  the  assistance  of  Ernest 
E.  Maes,  Special  Representative  of  the 
Inter-American  Educational  Foundation, 
Inc.'  The  objectives  of  the  reform  were 
to  bring  together  in  one  department  all 
the  rural  education  activities  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education,  to  reorient  the  cur¬ 
riculum  toward  a  more  functional  type  of 
rural  education,  to  improve  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  training  of  rural  teachers,  to  in¬ 
terest  rural  schools  in  the  life  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
located,  and  to  make  available  to  rural 
schools  better  types  of  equipment  and 
teaching  materials. 

The  development  of  closer  educational 
relations  among  the  Americas  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  Office  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  since  its  establish¬ 
ment  in  August  1940.  The  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Educational  Foundation,  Inc.,  was 
established  by  the  Office  of  Inter-American 
.Wairs  on  Septemljer  25,  1943,  Ijecause  it 
was  realized  that  one  of  the  real  and  most 
lasting  bases  for  inter-American  under¬ 
standing  is  the  attainment  of  improved 
educational  opportunities  and  the  raising 
of  standards  of  living  throughout  the  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

'  Mr.  Maes  was  formerty  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Inter-American  Indian  Institute  and  Director  of  the 
Inter-American  Division  of  the  United  States  Indian 
Office.  He  is  one  of  the  outstanding  authorities  on 
Indian  Affiairs  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  other 
.\merican  republics.  Prior  to  his  service  in  the  Indian 
Office,  he  was  State  Supervisor  of  .Adult  Education  in 
Colorado. 


The  first  step  in  the  program  of  reor¬ 
ganization  was  a  functional  analysis  of 
Bolivia’s  rural  education  system  made 
jointly  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
the  Inter-American  Educational  Founda¬ 
tion.  This  analysis  brought  to  light  the 
following  data; 

1.  The  distinction  made  Ijetween  rural 
education  and  Indian  education  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  methods  employed  in 
Indian  education  were  exjsected  to  lie 
different  from  those  employed  in  rural 
education.  Indian  education  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  lie  more  functional  and  practical 
and  less  formal  and  academic  than  rural 
education.  The  distinction  was  never 
based  on  the  racial  character  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Inasmuch  as  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  decided  to  make  all  rural  edu¬ 
cation  functional  and  practical,  the 
former  distinction  Ijetween  rural  and 
Indian  education  has  become  meaningless 
and  artificial. 

2.  Rural  education  operated  as  a  dual 
system,  composed  of  rural  schools  under 
the  supervision  of  the  chiefs  of  depart¬ 
mental  school  districts  and  nucleos  escolares 
campesinos,  rural  school  centers,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs.  These  nucleos  consisted  of 
a  number  of  small  schools  group)ed  around 
a  large  central  school.  The  central  schools 
are  located  in  the  larger  towns  and  the 
smaller  schools  are  scattered  among  the 
Quechua,  Aymara  and  Guarani  villages. 
At  first  they  prof)osed  merely  to  teach  the 
Indians  to  read  and  write,  but  today  they 
are  stressing  vocational  and  community 
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AN  OUTDOOR  MEAL 

Knit  caps  that  cover  the  ears  are  generally  worn  by  Indians  on  the  high  Bolivian  plateau,  where  the 

cold  is  often  intense. 


education.  In  the  central  schools  the  the  basis  of  the  nucleos  escolares  campesinos 

children  are  taught  trades,  scientific  farm-  was  found  to  be  better  adapted  to  the 

ing,  and  reading  and  writing  in  their  native  social  and  geographic  conditions  of  Bolivia 

tongue  and  also  in  Spanish.  In  the  out-  than  the  system  based  on  the  unitary  rural 

lying  schools  an  effort  is  made  to  relate  school.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 

education  to  community  needs  and  to  raise  nucleos  provide  a  mechanism  through  which 

the  local  standard  of  living.  The  teachers  the  essential  supervision  needed  by  the 

for  the  two  systems  were  trained  in  the  rural  school  teachers,  most  of  whom  re¬ 
same  rural  normal  schools  and  received  quire  close  supervision  because  of  their 

substantially  the  same  kind  of  instruction.  inadequate  training,  can  be  given  with  the 

The  organization  of  rural  education  on  least  possible  personnel.  In  addition,  the 
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nucleos  provide  the  rural  teachers  with 
essential  cultural  contacts  which  otherwise 
they  would  not  have.  The  placing  of  all 
rural  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
centers  will  make  it  possible  to  provide 
technical  instruction  and  supervision  in 
the  basic  fields  for  all  rural  teachers,  with 
a  relatively  small  number  of  technically 
trained  personnel  working  out  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  school  of  each  nucleo. 

3.  At  present  the  only  rural  school 
teachers  who  are  receiving  adequate  super¬ 
vision  are  those  attached  to  the  nucleos. 
The  regular  rural  school  teachers,  number¬ 
ing  nearly  2,000  and  representing  nearly 
85  per  cent  of  all  rural  teachers,  receive 
very  little  super\  ision. 

4.  The  actual  curriculum  of  the  rural 
schools,  including  the  nucleos,  is  formal  and 
traditional  and  not  functional.  It  stresses 
academic  sulijects  and  literary  training 
rather  than  practical  sulijects  and  training 
for  more  eflicient  production  and  better 
living.  A  completely  revised  and  re¬ 
oriented  curriculum  is  necessary  if  the 
schools  are  to  contribute  their  just  share 
toward  the  solution  of  the  basic  com¬ 
munity  problems. 

5.  The  rural  normal  schools  place  too 
much  stress  on  academic  and  humanistic 
subjects.  None  of  these  schools  offers 
courses  in  agriculture,  home  economics, 
practice  teaching,  or  health  education. 

6.  The  rural  schools  of  both  types  and 
the  normal  schools  lack  teaching  and 
reference  materials. 

7.  Teachers’  salaries  are  exceedingly 
low,  amounting  to  only  3,000  bolivianos 
($70.80)  per  month  for  principals  of 
normal  and  rural  schools. 

On  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  rural  education  was  worked  out 
jointly  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
the  Foundation.  The  reorganized  plan 
provided  for:  1,  the  abolition  of  the  dual 
rural  education  system;  2,  the  development 


of  a  functional  curriculum;  3,  the  expansion 
of  the  normal  school  program;  4,  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  cultural  service  for  rural  areas; 
5,  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
lietter  teaching  materials;  6,  studies  of  the 
Aymara  and  Quechua  communities  of  the 
altiplano  and  valleys;  7,  salary  increases  for 
teachers  and  supervisory  personnel;  and 
8,  coop)eration  with  the  Ministries  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Health  and  the  Bolivian 
Development  Corporation. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  the  dual  rural 
education  system  should  be  merged  into  a 
single  system  based  on  the  nucleos  escolares 
campesinos.  For  this  purpose,  it  w’as  decided 
as  a  first  step  to  create  tw'enty  more 
independent  nucleos  and  four  others,  one 
to  be  attached  to  each  of  the  rural  normal 
schools,  so  that  41  such  centers  would  be 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  All  of 
the  unitary  rural  schools  are  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  sectional  schools  dependent  on 
one  of  the  nucleos. 

In  order  to  orient  the  rural  curriculum 
toward  a  more  functional  type  of  educa¬ 
tion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Minister  should 
name  a  committee  to  study  and  revise  the 
curriculum.  The  committee  in  due  course 
was  appointed  and  included  seven  educa¬ 
tors  from  within  and  without  the  Min¬ 
istry.  It  was  named  “The  National 
Committee  for  the  Study  of  the  Rural 
Curriculum.”  Its  first  activity  was  the 
development  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
rural  teachers  in  making  the  curriculum 
more  functional.  This  was  done  through 
an  essay  contest,  open  only  to  rural  teach¬ 
ers,  on  the  subject:  “How  can  the  rural 
education  curriculum  be  reoriented  to 
serve  the  needs  of  Bolivia’s  rural  popula¬ 
tion  more  effectively?”  The  contest  was 
participated  in  by  teachers  from  every 
region  in  Bolivia.  When  the  four  winners 
are  selected,  they  will  be  brought  to  La 
Paz  for  one  month  to  work  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  new  rural  curriculum. 
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This  plan  was  adopted  because  it  was  felt 
that  the  curriculum  should  be  created  by 
the  teachers  themselves  and  not  by  the 
Ministry. 

It  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  rural  normal 
course  a  fourth  year,  which  will  offer  train¬ 
ing  in  a  practical  functional  field.  In 
the  case  of  men,  this  practical  training  will 
center  on  agriculture  and  in  the  case  of 
women  on  home  visiting  and  social  service. 
All  fourth-year  men  students  will  attend 
the  Rural  Normal  School  at  Vacas  where 
there  is  sufficient  land  available  for  the 
work  in  agriculture  and  all  fourth  year 
women  will  attend  the  school  at  Santiago 
de  Huata.  A  rural  education  sjjecialist 
from  the  United  States  will  direct  the  work 
at  V'acas  and  a  specialist  in  home  econo¬ 
mics  and  health  education  also  from  the 
United  States  will  act  as  technical  advisor 
at  Santiago  de  Huata.  The  other  two 
rural  normal  schools  at  Portachuelo  and 
Kanasmoro  will  offer  the  regular  three- 
year  courses.  All  four  normal  schools, 
however,  will  serve  as  central  schools  with 
a  number  of  associated  sectional  schools. 

In  order  to  get  the  personnel  needed  to 
carry  out  this  program,  special  training 
courses  are  now  being  given  to  two  selected 
groups  of  rural  teachers,  one  of  which  is 
specializing  in  agricultural  education  and 


the  other  in  health  education.  Twenty  | 
teachers  are  included  in  the  education  | 
group  and  thirty  in  the  agricultural  group.  I 
On  the  completion  of  their  training  courses.  | 
each  of  these  teachers  will  be  assigned  to  [j 
one  of  the  central  schools.  | 

A  Cultural  Service  for  Rural  Areas  has  | 
Ijeen  organized  in  the  Department  of  Cul-  | 
ture  of  the  Ministry.  It  includes  a  travel-  | 
ing  theater  capable  of  producing  and  pre-  | 
senting  educational  plays  in  the  fields  of  [ 
health,  child  care,  agriculture,  and  civics.  5 
In  addition,  it  provides  for  the  showing  of  j 
education  films  throughout  the  rural  areas,  i 
and  for  the  preparation  and  presentation  i 
of  educational  material  by  radio.  > 

In  order  to  overcome  the  acute  shortage  5 
of  texts  and  teaching  materials,  the  coop-  | 
erative  program  will  emphasize  the  crea-  ^ 
tion  of  such  materials  locally.  i 

The  lack  of  social  and  economic  data  ! 
about  the  Indian  communities  of  the  1 
highlands  and  valleys,  which  has  hampered 
the  development  of  an  effective  rural  curric-  i 
ulum,  is  now  being  overcome  through  a 
series  of  social  and  anthropological  studies  | 
of  Quechua  and  Aymara  communities,  j 
Two  Bolivian  anthropological  workers  j 
are  collaborating  with  Mr.  Maes  in  the  ' 
collection  and  interpretation  of  the  neces-  : 
sary  data.  When  the  studies  are  com-  i 
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pitted,  the  findings  will  be  published  in  a 
handlxxjk  on  rural  communities  that  is  to 
lie  circulated  to  all  rural  teachers,  super¬ 
visors,  and  directors  of  schools.  With  this 
handbook  as  a  guide,  the  teachers  will 
collaborate  with  the  curriculum  commit¬ 
tee  in  the  preparation  of  new  rural  curric¬ 
ula  based  on  the  organization,  structure 
and  problems  of  their  communities. 

In  order  to  attract  well  trained  and  qual¬ 
ified  teachers  the  present  salary  scale  will 
have  to  Ije  raised.  The  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  heartily  in  favor  of  this  proposal, 
and  has  set  the  minimum  salary  of  rural 
teachers  at  2,400  Ixtlivfianos  ($56.64)  per 


month,  in  the  current  budget.  Master 
teachers  are  to  receive  3,000  Ixilivianos 
($70.80)  per  month. 

In  order  to  relate  this  reform  to  the 
activities  of  other  agencies  that  deal  with 
rural  life,  the  Ministry  of  Education  has 
prepared  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
Ministries  of  Health  and  Agriculture  and 
the  Bolivian  Development  Corporation. 
These  groups  are  cooperating  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  two  groups  of  teachers  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  health  already  mentioned,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  agreements  will  be 
extended  and  expanded  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 


Paintings  by  Pedro  Figari 

A  collection  of  Figari’s  paintings,  on  view  last  March  at  the  Knoedler  Gallery  in  New  ^’ork,  in»'t  with 
critical  approval  in  the  United  States.  Hitherto  this  Uruguayan  painter,  who  died  in  1938,  was  little 
known  to  Americans.  His  own  country  held  a  large  exhibit  of  his  works  last  year. 

Born  in  Montevideo  in  1861,  Figari  went  through  law  school  and  rose  to  prominence  in  his  profession 
and  in  political  life.  He  was  often  in  Europe  and  was  familiar  with  the  art  movements  of  his  time. 
When  he  was  approaching  sixty,  he  began  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  painting,  which  he  had  practiced 
from  his  youth. 

Figari’s  pictures  are  post-impressionistic  in  style  and  poetic  in  feeling.  One  critic  speaks  of  the 
exquisite  and  varied  rhythms  in  Figari’s  paintings,  and  of  his  strong  imaginative  sense  of  expression. 
The  color  vibrates,  sometimes  in  bright  contrasts  and  sometimes  in  gentle  harmonies,  and  the  figures 
arc  surely  sketched. 

The  subjects  painted  by  Figari  were  those  of  1830-60,  especially  landscapes,  dances,  domestic  in¬ 
teriors,  Negroes.  It  has  been  said  that  he  makes  these  old  times  live  for  us  by  intimate  fragments,  which 
enable  us  to  absorb  history  by  atmosphere. 

The  thiee  pictures  here  icproduced  show  a  country  dance,  which  gauchos  (the  cowboys  of  the  .South 
American  pampas)  and  girls  arc  jjerforming;  a  party  in  a  well-to-do  home,  where  the  ladies  weai  high 
tortoise-shell  combs  in  their  hair;  and  a  Negro  dance,  which  had  a  symbolic  religious  significance.  (Al¬ 
most  no  Negroes  are  now  left  in  Uruguay.) 

Exhibits  in  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Paris  made  Figari  well  known  in  his  lifetime. 
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El  Castellano  en  America 


ARMANDO  SOLANO 


Entusiasma  en  Panama  la  defensa  del 
Castellano.  Aceptado  por  el  pais  desde 
remotas  decadas  el  indisjaensable  bilin- 
giiismo,  nadie  tolera  la  posibilidad  de  que 
prepondere  el  idioma  ingles  con  mengua 
del  propio.  Cierto  es  que  numerosas 
palabras  de  la  t6cnica  y  del  trabajo  me- 
canico  se  ban  castellanizado,  ingresando 
al  vocabulario  nacional.  Pero  6ste  no 
pierde  lozania,  ni  el  amor  del  pueblo,  ni 
la  docta  veneracion  de  poetas,  letrados  y 
acad6micos.  .  .  . 

Es  el  vinculo  de  la  lengua  el  mas  fuerte 
de  cuantos  unen,  o  debieran  unir,  a  los 
pueblos  americanos,  que  ostentan  en  mul¬ 
tiples  aspectos  los  caracteres  mas  diversos. 
Pero  el  espanol  no  ha  subsistido  como  lazo 
constante  .sino  porque  se  somete  a  la 
tenaz  y  dulce  violencia  del  ambiente. 
De  ahi  la  circunstancia  de  hablarse  en 
cada  una  de  nuestras  veinte  republicas  un 
lenguaje  particular,  lleno  de  singulari- 
dades,  de  modismos,  de  injertos  en  el 
rcspectivo  dialecto  indigena,  aun  de  ter- 
cas  desviaciones  del  signihcado  original, 
por  mas  que  se  escriba  en  varias  de  ellas 
una  prosa  y  una  poesia  castizas,  no  pocas 
veces  mejor  arraigadas  en  la  vieja  cepa  y 
mas  fieles  a  tradiciones  que  la  peninsula 
no  siempre  recuerda.  En  villas  de  silen- 
ciosa  existencia,  adormecidas  por  siglos 
en  la  penumbra  de  una  paz  claustral, 
lejos  del  forcejeo  mercantil,  la  lengua  se 
mantiene  arremansada  y  limpia,  sonora  y 
maciza,  incontaminada  y  fresca.  No  ha 

Ttozo  de  un  ensayo  publicado  en  la  Revista  de 
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enajenado  ninguna  de  aquellas  perlas,  de 
aquellas  gemas  que  le  confirieron  esplen- 
didez  y  majestad.  El  campesino,  prisio- 
nero  en  su  estancia,  separado  de  los  cen- 
tros  populosos,  con  poca  escuela  y  ninguna 
lectura,  clasihcado  como  indio,  es  decir 
como  esclavo,  por  apresurados  investiga- 
dores,  acuha  cada  arcaismo  que  se  paladea 
con  delicia.  En  las  llanuras  casi  desier- 
tas,  dedicadas  al  primitivo  pastoreo,  las 
gentes  dialogan  todavia  como  en  la  edad 
de  oro  del  Castellano.  .  .  . 

.\si,  el  espanol  de  America  se  ha  for- 
mado,  dentro  del  global  acatamiento  a  las 
normas  clasicas,  por  cuya  integridad  han 
vuelto  a  veces  nuestros  mejores  hablistas 
y  los  excelsos  poetas  que  desanquilosaron 
el  verso  Castellano,  iniciando,  con  la  liber- 
tad  metrica  y  la  emancipacion  ideologica. 
el  ennoblecimiento  de  la  palabra  comun  y 
el  regreso  a  las  formas  olvidadas  de  la 
poesia  antigua.  Pero  al  formarse  y  al 
crecer  en  su  ancho  medio,  solicitado  y 
estimulado  por  las  cosas  y  las  nociones  y 
las  inspiraciones  nuevas,  que  daman  por 
nombres,  atributos  y  expresion  propios, 
adquiere  una  prestancia,  unas  ambiciones 
y  un  vuelo  que  no  cambian  en  el  proceso 
meramentehispano.  .  .  .  Sin  embargo,  no 
pareceria  cuerdo  negarse  a  con\  enir  en  que 
al  tocar  la  tierra  americana,  el  Castellano 
se  ha  henchido  de  vibrantes  savias,  ha 
conquistado  modos,  palabras  y  cons- 
trucciones  de  los  idiomas  vencidos,  rea- 
sume  un  aire  ecumenico  que  ya  ostento  en 
el  pasado,  ciertamente,  pero  que  habia 
venido  perdiendo  con  la  decadencia  de  la 
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madre  patria.  Instrumento  de  otras  ideo- 
logias  y  de  una  indole  opuesta  quiza  a  la 
del  genuine  ibero,  herramienta  de  trabajos 
rudos  y  utiles  en  los  que  mal  pudiera  haljer 
pensado  el  colonizador,  y  vehiculo  de  la 
incstabilidad  psicologica,  de  la  zozobra, 
de  la  contradiccion  y  de  la  guerra  intima, 
sembrada  en  cada  americano  pior  el  mes- 


tizaje  de  las  sangres,  de  los  recuerdos. 
de  las  esperanzas  y  de  los  mitos  religio- 
sos,  asi  como  por  los  trastornos  de  una 
aclimatacion  moral  y  fisica  que  no  se 
conseguira  consumar  sino  en  varias 
generaciones,  el  Castellano  de  America  es 
un  fenomeno  social  y  humane  que  merece 
y  necesita  largo  examen  de  los  estudiosos. 


Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 


Women  at  the  First  Assembly  oj  the 
United  Nations 

Only  five  women  with  the  rank  of  pleni¬ 
potentiary  delegate  attended  the  First 
United  Nations  Assembly.  They  were: 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  represented 
the  United  States;  Miss  Ellen  Wilkinson, 
Great  Britain;  Miss  Minerva  Bernardino, 
the  Dominican  Republic;  Miss  Jean  R. 
McKenzie,  New  Zealand;  and  Mrs. 
Evdokia  I.  Uralova,  Byelorussia. 

.\mong  the  alternate  delegates  were: 
Mrs.  Frieda  Dalen,  Mme.  P.  Lefaucheux 
and  Dr.  H.  Verwey,  of  the  delegations 
.sent  by  Norway,  France,  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  Nine  women  were  technical  advis¬ 
ers  for  the  delegations  from  their  coun¬ 
tries:  Mrs.  Bodil  Begtrup  (Denmark); 
Miss  Dorothy  Fosdick  and  Miss  Frieda 
S.  Miller  (United  States);  Mrs.  Olga  Hill- 
ova  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Sekaninova 
(Czechoslovakia);  Miss  L.  MePhee  (New 
Zealand);  Miss  K.  M.  Midwinter  and 
Miss  C.  I.  Rolfe  (Great  Britain);  and 
Miss  Rena  Zafiriou  (Greece). 

Only  eleven  countries  included  women  in 


their  delegations,  and  of  these  women  only 
two  were  from  the  American  Gontinent. 
Once  again  it  should  be  noted  that  at  the 
Chapultepjec  Conference  it  was  agreed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  cooperation  of 
women  in  the  formation  of  the  respective 
delegations  to  international  conferences, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future 
there  w'ill  be  a  larger  numljer  of  women 
delegates. 

At  the  final  Plenary  Session,  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt  read  an  open  letter  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  the  aforementioned  delegates 
and  technical  advisers.  She  requested 
that  the  delegates  present  give  much 
publicity  to  this  letter  upon  their  return 
to  their  respective  countries,  since  the  in¬ 
tention  of  its  writers  was  that  it  be  carried 
as  a  message  to  women  everywhere. 

The  statement  reads  as  follows: 

An  ofx;n  letter  to  the  tvomen  of  the  world  from 
the  women  delegates  and  advisers  at  the  first 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  First  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  marks 
the  second  attempt  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
live  pieaceably  in  a  democratic  world  community. 
This  new  chance  for  peace  was  won  through  the 
•oint  efforts  of  men  and  women  working  for  com- 
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mon  ideals  of  human  freedom  at  a  time  when  need 
for  united  efl'ort  broke  down  barriers  of  race,  creed, 
and  sex. 

In  view  of  the  variety  of  tasks  which  women 
performed  so  notably  and  valiantly  during  the 
war,  we  are  gratified  that  seventeen  women  dele¬ 
gates  and  advisers,  representatives  of  eleven  mem¬ 
ber  states,  are  taking  part  at  the  beginning  of  this 
new  phase  of  international  effort.  We  hope  their 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  may  grow  and  may  increase  in  in¬ 
sight  and  skill.  To  this  end  we  call  on  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world  to  encourage  women  every¬ 
where  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  national  and 
international  affairs,  and  on  women  who  are  con¬ 
scious  of  their  opportunities  to  come  forward  and 
share  in  the  work  of  peace  and  reconstruction  as 
they  did  in  war  and  resistance. 

We  recognize  that  women  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  are  at  different  stages  of  participation 
in  the  life  of  their  communities,  that  some  of 
them  are  prevented  by  law  from  assuming  full 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  that  they  therefore 
may  see  their  immediate  problems  somewhat 
differently. 

Finding  ourselves  in  agreement  on  these  points 
we  wish  as  a  group  to  advise  the  women  of  all  our 
countries  of  our  strong  belief  that  an  important 
opportunity  and  responsibility  confront  the 
women  of  the  United  Nations: 

1.  To  recognize  the  progress  women  have 
made  during  the  war  and  participate  actively  in 
the  efl'ort  to  improve  the  standard  of  life  in  their 
own  countries  and  in  the  pressing  work  of  recon¬ 
struction  so  that  there  will  be  qualified  women 
ready  to  accept  respoasibility  when  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  arise. 

2.  To  train  their  children,  boys  and  girls 
alike,  to  understand  world  problems  and  the  need 
for  international  cooperation  as  well  as  the 
problems  of  their  own  countries. 

3.  Not  to  permit  themselves  to  be  misled  by 
anti-democratic  movements,  now  or  in  the  future. 

4.  To  recognize  that  the  goal  of  full  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  life  and  nsponsibilities  of  their  coun¬ 
tries  and  of  the  world  community  is  a  common 
objective  toward  which  the  women  of  the  world 
should  assist  one  another. 

.Srta.  Minerva  Bernardino,  delegate  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  spoke  next  in 
favor  of  the  letter,  saying; 

As  a  delegate  of  my  country,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  to  the  first  .\ssembly  of  the  United 


Nations,  and  esp>ecially  as  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women,  an  official 
organization  composed  of  twenty-one  members 
appointed  by  the  Governments  of  the  Americas 
to  study  and  report  on  the  status  of  women,  1 
would  like  to  give  the  strongest  support  to  the 
letter  read  by  the  delegate  for  the  United  States, 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  to  the  declaration  of  the  French 
delegation  that  “a  more  important  place  should 
be  given  to  the  participation  of  women  in  the 
different  delegatioas  of  the  United  Nations  at  the 
next  Conference.” 

I  wonder,  if  in  the  history  of  the  world,  women 
have  ever  been  confronted  with  graver  responsi¬ 
bilities,  have  ever  enjoyed  greater  opportunities 
than  those  which  are  their’s  today? 

I  do  not  mean  c.\clusively  women  who  have 
official  high  ranking  positions;  nor  necessarily 
those  who  are  gifted  through  talent  and  training 
with  superb  gifts  of  leadership  which  enable  them 
to  clear  the  way  and  set  the  example  for  others  to 
follow;  nor  do  I  mean  only  those  delegated  by 
their  governments  to  attend  international  parleys. 
Rather,  I  refer  to  the  wife,  the  mother  in  the 
home;  the  teacher  in  the  school;  the  church 
worker;  the  missionary;  the  social  service  worker, 
who  goes  from  door  to  door  helping  to  set  weary 
feet  back  on  the  beaten  path;  the  nurse,  who  at 
this  moment  in  hospitals  throughout  the  world  is 
taxing  her  strength  to  aid  the  restoration  of  sick 
and  wounded  to  health  and  normality. 

In  short,  women  everywhere  who  have  turned 
their  minds  and  hearts  to  the  problems  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  to  the  even  more  formidable  undertaking 
of  re-educating,  re-adjusting  and  enlightening  the 
recalcitrant  peoples  of  the  conquered  countries. 

The  work  which  is  ours  must  be  carried  on 
quickly,  definitely,  with  sympathy,  discernment, 
and  judgement.  It  must  have  the  benefit  of 
every  effort  of  experience  on  the  part  of  women; 
but  we  cannot  forget  that  women  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  are  still  handicappied  by  the  lack  of 
right  to  play  any  role  in  the  discussions  of  peace 
and  international  affairs.  We  still  find  women  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  who  have  graduated 
from  law  sehools  but  are  prevented  from  prac¬ 
tising  their  profession  because  of  strict  prohibi¬ 
tions  in  their  countries’  laws. 

The  fact  that  in  the  preamble  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  there  is  an  affirmation 
of  faith  in  the  principle  of  equal  rights  of  men 
and  women,  and  the  fact  that  article  8  of  the 
Charter  “established  that  the  United  Nations 
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men  and  women  to  participate  in  any  capacity 
and  under  conditions  of  equality  in  its  principal 
and  subsiditny  organs”  is  a  powerful  reason  for 
the  women  to  demand  the  fulfilment  of  those 
principles. 

That  is  why  the  creation  of  a  committee  under 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  study  and 
work  for  the  status  of  women  is  so  important,  as 
it  will  contribute  to  the  abolition  of  any  existing 
discrimination  by  reason  of  sex,  which  retards  the 
prosperity  and  the  intellectual,  social,  and  political 
development  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  name  of  the  women  of  my  country,  who 
for  many  years  have  been  enjoying  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  that  men  enjoy,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  women  of  Latin  America,  and  es¬ 
pecially  those  from  countries  that  still  walk  in 
obscurity,  without  the  inherent  rights  to  which 
the  dignity  of  their  sex  and  their  responsibilities 
as  mothers  of  the  race  should  entitle  them,  I 


salute  all  the  delegations  here  present  for  the  full 
support  they  have  given  to  our  appeal. 

I  hope  that  in  future  assemblies,  as  my  out¬ 
standing  colleague  from  France,  Madame  Lc- 
faucheaux,  proposed,  we  will  have  more  women 
delegates  to  cooperate  with  men  to  the  end  that 
all  jjeoples  may  enjoy  the  essential  human  free¬ 
doms  proclaimed  in  1941  by  that  great  world 
leader  of  all  time.  President  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt. 

The  following  delegates  also  spoke  to 
express  their  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
spirit  and  motive  of  the  letter:  Mrs. 
Dalen  of  Norway,  Mrs.  \’erwey  of  Hol¬ 
land,  M.  Paul  Boncour  of  France,  Mr. 
Fraser  of  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Fusco  of 
Uruguay,  and  Mr.  Noel-Baker  of  Great 
Britain. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


Gabriela  Mistral 

A  SPECIAL  session  of  the  Governing 
Board  in  honor  of  Gabriela  Mistral,  the 
Chilean  poet  who  was  awarded  the  Nol^el 
Prize  for  Literature  last  year,  was  held  on 
March  19,  1946.  A  full  account  will  Ije 
given  in  the  next  number  of  the  Bullei  in. 

Conferences  postponed 

The  Inter-American  Technical  Economic 
Conference  was  indefinitely  postponed  by 
the  Governing  Board  on  February  20, 
and  on  March  15  it  was  voted  that  the 
Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Continental  Peace  and  Security 
to  have  been  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  also 
be  postponed.  The  Government  of  Brazil 


was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  suggesting 
to  the  governments  of  the  continent  a  new 
date  for  the  latter. 

Program  oj  the  Ninth  Conference 

On  March  6  the  Board  approved  a  com¬ 
mittee  report  suggesting  that,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Eighth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  and  the  Inter-.American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace, 
the  program  of  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  be  limited 
to  topics  relating  to  the  larger  asjjects  of 
inter-.American  policy  and  the  structural 
organization  of  the  inter-American  system, 
and  that  the  attached  preliminary'  list  of 
topics,  referred  to  the  Bogota  C’onference 
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l)y  previous  inter-American  assemblies,  lie 
forwarded  to  the  Governments  for  obser¬ 
vation  and  comment.  The  Governments 
are  also  requested  to  submit  such  additional 
topics  as  in  their  opinion  may  Ije  included 
in  the  afi;enda  within  the  criterion  set 
alxjve. 

The  followinit  is  the  preliminary  list  of 
topics: 

1.  Reorganization  of  the  Intcr-Aineriean  Sys¬ 
tem: 

(ii)  Convention  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Inter- American  System 
(b)  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
States. 

(f)  Declaration  of  the  International  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Man 

(d)  Permanent  Organization  of  the  Inter- 
American  Elconomic  and  Social  Council 
(r)  Reorganization  of  the  Agencies  for  the 
Codification  of  International  Law 
(/)  C:onsideration  of  an  Agency  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Inter-American  Cultural  Re- 
latioas. 

Paragraphs  («)  to  (d)  are  based  on 
the  Resolution  of  Mexico.  Para¬ 
graphs  (e)  and  (J)  arc  included  in  the 
general  plan  of  reorganization  of  the 
System 

2.  The  Inter- .American  Peace  System — Co¬ 
ordination  of  the  Treaties  and  Conventions  for 
the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

Rased  on  Resolution  IX  of  Mexico 
and  Resolution  XV'  of  the  Lima  C:on- 
ference 

3.  t'.onsi deration  of  reports  presented  by  the 
1  nter-.Vmcrican  Juridical  Committee  on  various 
matters  entrusted  to  its  study. 

Various  matters  liave  been  entrusted 
to  the  study  of  the  Inter-American 
Juridical  Committee  with  the  request 
that  it  prepare  rejxjrts  and  projects 
for  submission  to  the  Ninth  Con¬ 
ference 


4.  Consideration  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Inter- 
.Vmerican  Commission  of  Women.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  will  first  present  a  report  to  the  Conference. 

This  subject  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
Ninth  Conference  by  Resolution 
XXIII  of  the  Conference  of  Lima. 

Election  procedure 

On  February  6  the  Board  appro\ed  the 
following  recommendations  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  its  Chairman  and  \’ice-C'hairman: 

1 .  That  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Governing  Board  be  elected  annually  at  the 
first  regular  meeting  in  November,  and  that 
notice  of  the  election  be  sent  to  the  members  ol 
the  Board  one  month  in  advance  of  the  scheduled 
date. 

2.  That  there  be  no  formal  nominations  of 
candidates  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board.  The 
voting  in  the  case  of  both  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  shall  be  by  secret  ballot. 

3.  That  the  election  of  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  be  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Board.  If 
at  the  regularly  scheduled  meeting  no  election 
should  result,  a  Sjoecial  Meeting  shall  be  called  at 
which  the  election  of  the  Chairman  and  Viet 
Chairman  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  present  and  voting  at  such  Special 
Meeting.  Neither  the  Chairman  nor  the  Viet 
Chairman  shall  be  eligible  for  reelection  for  the 
immediately  succeeding  period. 

These  recommendations  implement  the 
resolution  adopted  at  the  Inter-.\merican 
Gonference  on  Proljlems  of  War  and 
Peace,  stipulatinc;  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Governing  Board  shall  be  elected 
annually,  but  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
reelection  for  the  term  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing.  By  analogy  it  is  assumed  that 
this  provision  is  intended  to  apply  also 
to  the  VJee  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
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Postwar  measures  in  the 
American  Republics 

Industrial  development 

In  Novemljer  1945  the  Government  of 
Colombia  issued  a  decree,  originatinf;  in  the 
Ministry  of  National  Economy,  which 
amended  prevailing  regulations  on  the 
exploitation  of  and  trade  in  rublier.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  new  decree,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  l)y  means  of  the  Ministry  of 
Fxonomy’s  Rexolving  Fund  for  Economic 
Development,  will  work  to  further  the 
production  and  scientific  exploitation  of 
rul)l)er  through  the  establishment  of  nur- 
sc-ries  and  plantations  in  appropriate  areas. 
The  Bank  of  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and 
Mining  Credit  is  given  sole  authority  to 
l)uy,  sell,  and  export  natural  rubber.  To 
finance  such  operations,  the  Bank  may 
enter  into  contracts  with  private  persons  or 
companies  and  may  use  the  alx)ve-men- 
lioned  Rexolving  Fund.  The  minimum 
prices  to  lie  paid  by  the  Bank  will  lie  the 
same  as  tho.se  in  effect  under  agreements 
made  by  the  Colombian  Government  with 
the  Rublier  Development  Corporation  of 
the  United  States.  When  these  agree¬ 
ments  terminate,  the  Government  will  fix 
minimum  prices  for  natural  rublx;r  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  country.  The  Bank  may  sell 
rulilier  for  exjxirt  to  the  Rublier  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation  only,  and  this  not  until 
national  requirements  are  met,  and  in 
accordance,  of  course,  with  present  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Corporation.  1  he  decree 
makes  further  provisions  regarding  pro¬ 
cedures  for  distribution  of  rulilier  to 
national  industrialists  and  for  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  rublier  from  public  forests.  The 


Government  will  withhold  4  percent  of  the 
purchase  price  paid  to  small  producers 
and,  on  rubber  purchased  from  con¬ 
cessionaires,  whatever  discount  is  allowed 
in  the  concession  contract.  These  funds 
will  be  deposited  in  the  National  Treasury 
in  a  special  account  for  reinvestment  in 
rubber  development  through  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Revolving  Fund. 
{Comercio,  organ  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Cartagena,  November  30,  1945.) 

In  view  of  its  aim  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  nation’s  productive 
resources,  the  Government  of  Peru  in  a 
recent  decree  named  a  special  commission 
to  study  conditions  among  industries 
created  during  the  war  period.  During 
the  war  years  a  number  of  industries  were 
established  in  Peru  to  produce  at  home 
goods  that  were  formerly  imported.  The 
Government  now  feels  that  these  indus¬ 
tries,  many  of  which  have  acquired  con¬ 
siderable  commercial  and  economic  im¬ 
portance,  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue.  They  use  national  labor  and 
national  raw  materials  that  were  not 
previously  so  utilized.  To  prevent  their 
dying  out  as  international  trade  begins 
to  return  to  prewar  levels,  the  special 
commission  will  make  studies  for  the 
formulation  of  a  plan  of  government 
protection  for  such  industries  in  order 
that  the  nation  may  obtain  the  maximum 
equitable  economic  return.  The  com¬ 
mission  is  composed  of  the  Minister  of 
Development  and  representatives  of  the 
Lima  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Bank,  the  National  Association  of 
Industries,  and  officials  of  the  Treasury 
and  Development  Ministries.  (£/  Peruano, 
January  7,  1946.) 

The  travel  industry  is  already  beginning 
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to  rise  from  its  enforced  wartime  de¬ 
pression.  In  normal  times  tourists  spend 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  not  only  in 
their  home  lands  but  in  foreign  countries. 
The  Peruvian  Government,  with  an  eye 
to  the  coming  renewal  of  tourist  travel, 
recently  appointed  a  commission  to  plan 
a  travel  development  program  for  the 
nation.  The  commission  will  make  con¬ 
tacts  with  travel  agencies  and  hotel 
enterprises  of  the  nation  and  will  prepare 
for  the  eventual  organization  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Travel  Corporation.  (Supreme 
Resolution  No.  991,  November  8,  1945, 
El  P?rMa«o,  January  11,  1946.) 

Mexico  recently  adopted  several  measures 
to  carry  its  already  flourishing  industrial 
development  program  farther  along  the 
way.  On  December  31,  1945,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  approved  a  law  to  encourage  the 
development  of  manufacturing  industries 
by  granting  to  new  and  necessary  indus¬ 
tries  broad  exemptions  from  import,  in¬ 
come,  stamp,  and  other  federal  taxes  for 
periods  varying  from  five  to  ten  years 
after  they  begin  operations.  “New”  in¬ 
dustries  are  defined  as  those  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  goods  not  already 
produced  in  the  country,  and  “necessary” 
industries  as  those  which,  although  not 
new',  manufacture  goods  not  already  pro¬ 
duced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet 
national  requirements.  Assembly  and  re¬ 
pair  plants  and  enterprises  that  manu¬ 
facture  goods  on  a  scale  that  is  small  in 
relation  to  cost  of  production  (taking 
into  consideration  in  this  respect  labor 
employed,  raw  materials  used,  and  equip¬ 
ment  required)  are  especially  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  law. 

The  import  duty  exemptions  w’ill  lx* 
extended,  upon  approval  by  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  National  Economy  and  the 
Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  to  construc¬ 
tion  materials,  machinery,  parts,  tools, 
and  other  equipment  needed  to  establish 


the  business,  provided  always  that  such  i 
materials  are  not  available  at  home,  i 
Industries  that  are  definitely  basic  to  the  ; 
nation’s  industrial  development  will  enjoy 
the  several  tax  exemptions  for  ten  yean; 
those  of  economic  importance,  although 
not  considered  basic,  will  have  the  benefits 
for  seven  years;  and  those  included  in 
neither  of  the  two  foregoing  groups  will 
receive  the  privileges  for  five  years.  De¬ 
termination  of  these  categories  will  be 
made  later  in  the  regulations  of  the  law. 

This  new  law  will  in  no  way  affect  simi¬ 
lar  privileges  and  benefits  already  pre¬ 
vailing  under  the  decree  of  Novemljer  22, 
1939  and  the  law  of  May  13,  1941.  In 
fact,  the  Departments  of  National  Econo¬ 
my  and  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit 
are  authorized  by  the  new  law  to  extend 
for  five  and  two  years,  respectively,  the  tax 
exemption  periods  granted  to  new  indus¬ 
tries  established  under  the  earlier  measures, 
and  industries  whose  privilege  periods  have 
expired  within  the  past  year  may  apply 
for  an  extension.  (Diario  Oficial,  Februars’ 

9,  1946.) 

A  presidential  resolution  dated  Octolxr 
11,  1945  {Diario  Oficial,  February  13,  1946) 
authorized  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
and  Public  Credit  of  Mexico  during  the 
period  Septemljer  15,  1945-Septeml)er  13. 
1946,  to  grant  to  woolen  textile  industrial 
establishments  a  subsidy  of  1.50  pesos  per 
kilo  of  unwashed  wool  which  they  buy  from 
national  wool  producers.  The  wool  must 
lie  used  by  the  industrialists  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  textiles  in  their  own  factories, 
and  the  subsidy  will  be  applied  against 
the  import  duties  they  must  pay  on  im¬ 
ported  wool.  This,  of  course,  is  a  measure 
designed  to  encourage  the  purchase  and 
use  of  nationally  produced  wool  and  will 
benefit  both  wool  producers  and  textile 
manufacturers. 

Another  Mexican  measure  aimed  at  P 
benefiting  the  campesinos  of  a  specific  | 
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area,  engaged  in  a  specific  occupation,  was 
the  presidential  resolution  of  December 
18,  1945  {Diario  OJicial,  February  15, 
1946)  by  which  an  Organizing  Committee 
for  Palm  Exploitation  was  created,  com¬ 
posed  of  one  representative  each  of  the 
Departments  of  National  Economy  and 
the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  and  of 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Bank.  In  the 
region  of  the  Mixtecs  in  the  State  of 
Oaxaca  and  of  Chilapa  and  Tilpa  in  the 
State  of  Guerrero,  a  great  number  of 
campesinos  produce  articles  of  palm, 
principally  for  export.  Prices  obtained 
by  these  workers  have  thus  far  offered 
ittle  incentive  tow'ard  perfection  or  large- 
scale  production,  and  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  the  workers  are  much 
in  need  of  improvement.  The  new 


Organizing  Commission  will  make  studies 
of  present  methods  of  palm  exploitation 
and  the  living  and  w'orking  conditions  of 
the  people  who  produce  the  palm  articles; 
will  help  organize  industrial  cooperatives, 
obtain  credit,  make  trade  connections, 
propose  measures  for  increasing  national 
use  of  the  products;  and  will  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  mechanizing  and  per¬ 
fecting  production. 

The  milling  industry  of  Mexico,  which 
in  May  1943  was  frozen  at  its  then  exist¬ 
ing  level  of  production  by  a  decree  which 
declared  it  to  be  “saturated,”  was  afforded 
some  relief  by  a  decree  of  January  29, 
1946  {Diario  OJicial,  February  14,  1946) 
which  amended  the  previous  restrictions. 
.\lthough  the  principle  of  the  original  de¬ 
cree  is  preserved,  the  amendments  permit 
completion  of  mills  that  were  under  con¬ 
struction  in  1943,  providing  they  can  be 
finished  within  90  days.  Furthermore, 
to  avoid  monopoly,  in  cases  where  only 
one  mill  operates  in  a  given  area,  the 
Department  of  National  Economy  may 
authorize  the  establishment  of  other  mills 
as  deemed  desirable;  and,  in  wheat¬ 


raising  regions,  where  the  number  of  mills 
is  insufficient  to  handle  the  crop,  new 
mills  may  be  authorized.  Mills  may  not 
increase  their  productive  capacity,  except 
in  cases  where  productive  capacity  is 
transferred  from  one  mill  to  another  in 
the  same  area.  And  finally,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  National  Economy  may  authorize 
new  equipment  for  flour  mills,  provided 
no  increase  in  productive  capacity  is  in¬ 
volved. 

Under  a  law  approved  Decemlier  31, 
1945  {Diario  OJicial,  February  11,  1946) 
the  Department  of  National  Economy  of 
Mexico,  through  its  Bureau  of  Standards, 
is  engaged  in  fixing  nomenclature,  quality, 
and  performance  standards  for  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  eighteen  different  industries.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  is  authorized  to 
draw  upon  the  National  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  and  upon  in¬ 
dustrialists  and  merchants  themselves,  for 
assistance  in  formulating  the  standards. 
The  eighteen  categories  covered  by  the 
law  are:  textiles;  metallurgy  and  metal 
manufactures;  construction  materials;  ve¬ 
hicles;  clothing  and  toilet  articles;  food 
products;  wood;  pottery;  hides  and  skins; 
electric  materials;  chemicals;  petroleum 
refining  and  distillation;  paper;  printing, 
photography,  and  motion  pictures;  to¬ 
bacco;  glass;  precision  and  musical  in¬ 
struments;  and  miscellaneous  industries. 

Price,  supply,  and  rent  control 

Cuba's  Office  of  Price  Regulation  and 
Supply  issued  Resolution  No.  439,  dated 
December  31,  1945  {Gaceta  OJicial,  Janu¬ 
ary  16,  1946,  p.  876),  in  which  the  numer¬ 
ous  existing  import,  price,  distribution, 
and  procurement  regulations  on  motor 
vehicles  were  coordinated  and,  to  some 
extent,  amended  to  meet  the  piostwar 
situation.  The  acquisition  of  motor  vehi¬ 
cles  is  still  subject  to  prior  permit  with 
priority  for  trucks,  in  the  order  named. 
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for  federal,  provincial,  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  for  agricultural,  highway,  health, 
security,  transportation,  and  other  public 
purposes;  electric  power,  telephone  com¬ 
munications,  and  newspapers;  the  milk 
industry;  and  enterprises  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  fuel,  foodstuffs,  construc¬ 
tion  materials,  textiles,  and  clothing;  and 
with  priority  for  passenger  vehicles  granted 
to  government,  clinics,  hospitals,  public 
officials,  the  armed  forces,  newspapers, 
persons  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
commerce,  and  diplomats.  Prices  are  fixed 
and  the  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
importers  are  outlined  in  detail. 

Three  Venezuelan  measures  were  aimed 
at  reducing  the  cost  of  living.  Resolution 
No.  72  of  the  National  Supply  Commission 
ordered  reductions  in  housing  rents  rang¬ 
ing  from  5  percent  on  monthly  rents  of  300 
to  400  boHvares  to  15  percent  on  monthly 
rents  of  200  bolivares  or  less.  Resolution 
No.  73  lowered  electric  current  rates  from 
10  to  15  percent  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  December  27, 
1945.) 

A  Venezuelan  Treasury’  Department 
resolution  (Gaceta  Oficial,  December  1, 
1945)  reduced  import  duties  on  gasoline 
and  kerosene,  and  provided  that  begin¬ 
ning  December  13,  1945,  petroleum  re¬ 
fineries  in  the  country  would  pay  on  gaso¬ 
line  or  kerosene  destined  for  domestic 
consumption  50  percent  of  the  impxirt 
duties  that  such  products  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  had  they  been  imported.  A  lower 
price  for  gasoline  and  kerosene  for  general 
consumption  was  expected  to  follow. 

Enemy  property 

On  September  3,  1945,  Argentina,  com¬ 
plying  with  commitments  made  at  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Meeting  of  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ters  in  1942  and  with  recommendations 
of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Systems  of  Economic  and  Financial  Con¬ 


trol,  1942,  and  the  Chapultepec  Confer¬ 
ence  of  February-March  1945,  issued 
Decree  No.  20,496  establishing  official  con¬ 
trol  over  the  properties  of  commercial, 
social,  and  cultural  enterprises  located  in 
the  country  and  belonging  to  German  and 
Japanese  interests  or  nationals  and  to 
interests  or  nationals  of  countries  occupied 
during  the  war  by  those  powers.  Clarifi¬ 
cations  and  amendments  to  the  decree 
were  made  on  Octolier  26,  1945,  by  Decree 
No.  26,438.  Still  another  decree  (No. 
21,203,  September  10,  1945)  ordered  the 
occupation  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and 
Public  Instruction  of  German  and  Japa¬ 
nese  schools  in  Argentina.  {Boletin  Oficial. 
Septemljer  15  and  November  14,  1945.) 

In  Peru,  Law  No.  10,306  of  November  19. 
1945,  provided  that  all  Axis  properties 
that  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  war  should  be  retained 
by  the  State  until  damages  suffered  by 
the  country  because  of  the  war  are  liqui¬ 
dated.  A  commission  was  created  to  take 
charge  of  claims  for  war  damages,  and  the 
law  specifically  stated  that  claims  of 
individuals,  as  well  as  the  State,  would  be 
accepted  and  handled  by  the  commission. 
{El  Comercio,  Lima,  December  8,  1945.) 

On  November  14,  1945,  the  President  of 
Brazil  approved  a  decree  repealing  Decree 
No.  10,358  of  August  31,  1942,  which 
declared  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  and 
susjx^nded  certain  articles  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  However,  all  enemy  property  that 
was  taken  over  by  the  Government  during 
the  war  remains,  according  to  the  decree, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  existing  laws 
and  decrees.  {Jornal  do  Commercio,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  November  15,  1945.) 

Miscellaneous 

An  executive  decree  in  Argentina,  dated 
November  13,  1945,  clarified  the  status  of 
Argentine  citizens  who  voluntarily  served 
in  the  armies  of  “countries  allied  w'ith 
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Argentina  during  the  war.”  Such  persons 
will  lose  none  of  their  political  rights  as 
Argentine  citizens  because  of  their  war 
service.  Furthermore,  monthly  pensions 
of  100  pesos  were  provided  for  the  widows, 
minor  children,  unmarried  daughters,  or 
parents  of  Argentines  who  lost  their  lives 
fighting  in  the  war.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  November  14,  1945.) 

Bilateral  and  multilateral  measures 

On  November  30,  1945,  an  adminis¬ 
trative  agreement  between  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  and  unrra  provided  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Mixed  Commission  for 
UNRRA  Procurement  in  Cuba.  This  Com¬ 
mission  will  determine  Cuba’s  contribution 
to  UNRRA.  Its  duties  and  obligations,  as 
well  as  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the 
procurement  of  supplies  in  Cuba,  were 
oudined  in  Decree  No.  185,  approved  Jan¬ 
uary  25,  1946.  {Gaceta  OJicial,  February 
6, 1946,  p.  2405.) 

Ratification  of  the  amended  agreement 
effected  between  the  Government  of 
Ecuador  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  dated  August  9,  1945,  was 
made  by  Decree  No.  1726,  October  24, 
1945.  The  new  agreement  extended  to 
December  31,  1946,  the  term  of  credits 
amounting  to  $1,480,000  authorized  in 
previous  agreements  with  the  Bank.  {Re- 
gistro  OJicial,  November  7,  1945.) 

On  March  19,  1945,  the  Director  of 
Economic  Stabilization  of  the  United 
5/a/M  extended  to  June  30,  1946,  the  sub¬ 
sidy  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  imports  of  green 
coffee.  The  prolongation  of  the  subsidy 
is  an  emergency  measure  necessary  to 
assure  adequate  coffee  supplies  for  the 
United  States  during  the  next  few  months. 
The  cooperation  of  coffee  producing 
countries  made  possible  the  success  of  the 
original  subsidy  program,  under  which 
almost  6,000,000  bags  were  purchased  up 
to  February  1,  1946.  Continuation  of  the 


subsidy  to  June  30  will  permit  further 
participation  of  the  producing  countries 
in  the  3-cent  subsidy  and  is  expected  to 
encourage  large-scale  imports  into  the 
United  States.  The  subsidy  will  apply  to 
not  over  13,500,000  bags  of  132  pounds, 
and  no  increase  in  either  green  or  roasted 
coffee  price  ceilings  will  take  place  in  the 
United  States.  {Neiv  York  Times,  March 
20,  1946.)— D.  M.  T. 

Central  Bank  of  Chile 

The  Central  Bank  of  Chile  completed  its 
20th  year  of  existence  in  January  1946. 
Founded  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the 
peso,  the  Bank  was  constructed  according 
to  an  organic  law’  (Decree  486,  see  Diario 
OJicial,  August  22,  1925)  which  was  the 
result  of  studies  made  by  Chilean  econo¬ 
mists  and  by  a  commission  of  financial 
advisers  headed  by  the  late  Prof.  Edwin 
\V’.  Kemmerer  of  Princeton  University. 
It  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  who 
represent  the  government,  commerce,  and 
industry  of  Chile;  these  ten  directors 
choose  the  president  and  vice-president 
from  among  themselves  or  from  outside 
their  membership. 

The  Central  Bank  was  opened  as  a  con¬ 
version  bank,  in  the  period  when  trade 
was  world-wide  and  when  gold  moved 
freely  from  one  country  to  another,  so 
that  large  volumes  of  international  pay¬ 
ments  were  adjusted  by  shipments  of  gold. 
It  was  entrusted  with  the  control  of 
monetary  conversion  and  the  power  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  the  circulating 
medium.  To  that  end  the  country’s  metal 
reserv'es,  which  at  that  time  amounted 
to  more  than  the  total  of  the  circulating 
medium,  were  turned  over  to  the  Bank, 
together  with  a  monopoly  of  the  issue  of 
bank  notes.  At  its  option  the  Bank  could 
convert  to  gold  coin  or  bullion,  or  to 
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three-day  bills  on  London  or  New  York, 
thus  maintaining  a  modernized  form  of 
the  traditional  gold  standard. 

When  the  bank  was  opened  early  in 
1926,  gold  parity  of  the  peso  had  just  Iteen 
fixed  by  law  (Decree  606,  Diario  Oficial, 
Octoljer  16,  1925)  at  0.183057  grams  of 
fine  gold,  a  value  which  it  had  held  for  the 
previous  five  years.  This  meant  that  the 
Bank  bought  and  sold  8.219  pesos  for  the 
United  States  dollar,  and  40  pesos  for  the 
pound  sterling. 

In  those  early  years  the  Bank’s  exercise 
of  its  conversion  functions  involved  some 
risk  of  promoting  inflationary  or  defla¬ 
tionary  tendencies  within  the  country. 
To  counteract  such  dangers,  the  Bank 
iMiiployed  two  weapons — its  power  to 
regulate  interest  rates  and  its  power  to 
grant  credits. 

In  fixing  interest  rates  on  its  own  loans 
the  Bank  controlled  other  interest  rates, 
Ixrcause  commercial  banks  desiring  to 
keep  their  right  of  rediscount  were  re¬ 
quired  to  discount  at  rates  no  more  than 
2%  points  above  the  Central  Bank’s  rate. 
Therefore  when  the  Central  Bank  desired 
to  arrest  a  tendency  toward  internal  de¬ 
flation,  it  raised  its  interest  rate,  thereby 
attracting  foreign  capital  and  buying 
more  exchange;  and  conversely,  when  the 
tendency  was  inflationary  the  Central 
Bank  lowered  its  rate,  driving  capital  into 
foreign  markets  and  increasing  its  sales 
of  e.xchange.  At  the  same  time  it  could 
employ  its  power  to  grant  credits,  decreas¬ 
ing  or  increasing  its  discounts  and  redis¬ 
counts  of  90-day  commercial  paper, 
granting  more  liberal  credits  in  defla¬ 
tionary  times  and  reducing  credits  when 
the  danger  was  inflationary. 

By  the  middle  of  1931  world  finamcial 
conditions  had  brought  about  serious 
price  recessions  in  Chile  as  elsewhere. 
Continued  sale  of  gold  and  exchange  on 
the  part  of  the  Central  Bank  was  produc¬ 


ing  acute  internal  deflation.  In  spite  of 
increased  interest  rates  and  liberal  credits 
the  gold  reserve  continued  to  fall.  Issues 
were  also  reduced,  but  to  a  lesser  extent, 
so  that  the  gold  reserve  formed  less  than 
64  percent  of  the  circulating  medium 
instead  of  more  than  100  percent  as  in 
1926. 

To  meet  this  crisis  there  was  created  a 
Commission  to  Control  Exchange  Oper¬ 
ations  (Law  4,973,  Diario  Oficial,  July  31, 
1931),  with  full  {jower  to  restrict  or  pro¬ 
hibit  buying  and  selling  of  gold  coin, 
bullion,  and  foreign  exchange.  In  prac¬ 
tice  this  ended  all  conversion  into  metal 
or  exchange,  and  suspended  service  on 
the  external  debt  in  foreign  money.  By 
the  middle  of  1932  the  circulating  medium 
had  been  further  increased  through  new 
credits  granted  to  the  national  treasury, 
and  the  deflation  was  becoming  a  serious 
inflation.  Before  the  process  was  checked 
early  in  1933,  the  relation  of  the  reserse 
to  the  obligations  had  fallen  to  18  per¬ 
cent.  Quotations  of  June  30, 1933  showed 
the  United  States  dollar  valued  at  30 
pesos  and  the  pound  sterling  at  130  pesos. 

In  April  1932  Law  5,107  ended  the  con¬ 
version  of  notes.  The  Central  Bank  could 
sell  exchange  only  to  persons  authorized 
by  the  International  E.xchange  Commis¬ 
sion  to  make  payments  abroad,  and  the 
Bank  could  not  use  its  reserves  either  to 
convert  notes  or  to  complete  balance  of 
payments.  “Official  exchange”  fi.\ed  in¬ 
ternational  exchange  rates  every  day. 

From  1933  to  1942  exchange  operations 
had  little  influence  on  the  volume  of  the 
circulating  medium,  which  was  deter¬ 
mined  almost  wholly  by  the  volume  of 
credits.  Since  the  Bank’s  organic  law  re¬ 
quired  it  to  maintain  a  reserve  of  no  less 
than  50  percent  of  its  issues  and  deposits, 
credits  were  automatically  limited,  and 
were  soon  insufficient  for  the  growing 
demand.  This  difficulty  was  at  first  met 
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by  Law  5,185  of  June  30,  1933,  which 
permitted  reserx'es  to  be  figured  at  double 
their  actual  value  for  purposes  of  main¬ 
taining  the  required  proportion;  and  at 
the  same  time  laws  authorizing  new  loans 
began  to  make  a  practice  of  including 
provisions  which  for  this  purpose  suspend¬ 
ed  the  requirement  of  the  organic  law. 

The  remedy  for  this  irregular  procedure. 
Law  6,824  {Diario  Oficial,  February  15, 
1941),  relieved  the  Bank  of  its  obligation  to 
keep  its  reserves  equal  to  50  percent  of  its 
obligations,  thus  legalizing  the  fiat  money 
which  had  been  in  circulation  since  1931. 

Wartime  trade  difficulties  produced  far- 
reaching  changes  in  Chile’s  economy  after 
1942,  and  Law  7,200  {Diario  Oficial,  July 
21,  1942)  authorized  the  Central  Bank  to 
buy  foreign  money  at  prices  fixed  by  its 
Board  of  Directors.  A  Treasury  decree 
stabilized  the  various  types  of  exchange 
(special,  export  draft,  and  private  funds) 
at  19.37  pesos,  25  pesos,  and  31  pesos  per 
dollar. 

Postwar  adjustments,  the  Bank’s  direc¬ 
tors  believe,  may  involve  a  contraction  of 
issues.  However,  the  President  of  Chile 
has  already  been  authorized  to  empower 
the  Central  Bank  to  buy  bonds  or  other 
short-term  securities  as  a  means  of  stabi¬ 
lizing  the  circulating  medium.  In  the 
immediate  future  this  power  is  expected 
to  prove  of  great  value  in  dealing  with 
the  possible  danger  of  postwar  deflation. 


Ecuadorean  highways 


Road  building  in  Ecuador  is  making  good 
progress,  not  only  along  the  Pan  American 
Highw'ay,  but  in  the  construction  of 
lateral  and  tributary  all-w'eather  roads. 
Only  two  unfinished  gaps,  totaling  about 
150  miles,  remain  to  be  built  in  the  Ecua¬ 
dorean  section  of  the  Pan  American  High¬ 
way.  For  the  next  eight  years  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  set  aside  1,200,000  sucres  a 


year  for  the  building  of  a  lateral  road 
from  the  main  highway  at  Latacunga,  east 
to  Napo,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name. 
This  road  will  eventually  give  Ecuador  an 
outlet  to  the  Atlantic,  since  the  Napo  is 
navigable  and  is  part  of  the  Amazon 
system.  Eight  reinforced  concrete  bridges 
have  been  built  on  the  118-mile  road 
which  unites  Quito  with  Santo  Domingo, 
and  the  lateral  highway  which  will  link 
Guayaquil  and  Cuenca,  by  way  of  Tambo, 
is  now  37  miles  east  of  Eloy  Alfaro  (Duran) . 
The  southern  prox  inces  of  Azuay  and  El 
Oro  will  be  more  accessible  when  the 
road  from  Puerto  Bolivar  to  Cuenca  is 
completed,  and  the  section  northeast  of 
Pasaje  has  now  reached  the  town  of 
Catavina. 


Nickel  deposits  in  Brazil 


Not  the  least  of  Brazil’s  potential  sources 
of  wealth  are  its  extensive  deposits  of 
nickel.  Even  before  W’orld  W'ar  1 1  there 
was  a  shortage  of  this  metal  in  world 
markets.  In  spite  of  the  important  quan¬ 
tities  produced  in  Canada  and  New 
Caledonia,  and  the  additional  deposits 
found  in  Russia,  Norway,  Burma,  Greece, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands  Indies,  and 
the  United  States,  the  demand  has  always 
been  greater  than  the  supply.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  during  the  war  4,000,000 
nickel  coins,  circulating  in  28  countries, 
had  to  be  melted  for  use  in  war  industries. 

Nickel  deposits  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  Brazil,  particularly  in  the  states 
of  Minas  Gerais  and  Goias.  By  far  the 
most  important  are  those  of  Sao  Jose  de 
Tocantins  in  the  northern  part  of  Goias 
which  have  a  metallic  content  of  from  12 
to  14  percent,  and  which  geologists  esti¬ 
mate  are  capable  of  producing  enough 
nickel  to  satisfy  world  needs  for  hundreds 
of  years.  These  deposits,  believed  to  be 
the  greatest  in  existence,  will  soon  be 
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linked  with  the  railroads  serving  Goias. 
Minas  Gerais,  and  Sao  Paulo. 

Dominican  Republic  Coffee  and 
Cacao  Commission 

During  1945  a  numljer  of  measures  were 
taken  for  protecting,  improving,  and 
marketinij  the  coffee  and  cacao  crops.  A 
promotional  advertising  campaign  was 
carried  on.  at  home  and  abroad,  designed 
to  encourage  the  purchase  of  Dominican 
coffee  and  cacao.  An  expjeriment  station 
and  a  technical  section  were  established  for 
each  crop,  so  that  various  methods  of 
pruning;,  shading,  fertilizing,  and  soil  con¬ 
servation  could  be  studied.  Each  tech¬ 
nical  section  is  directed  by  an  expert 
agronomist,  assisted  by  four  or  five  agricul¬ 
tural  instructors  who  are  responsible  for 
teaching  the  Ijest  cultivating  and  mar¬ 
keting  methods.  They  keep  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  farmers  and  warehouse  owners, 
in  order  to  standardize  the  quality  of  the 
products.  Needy  farmers  were  given  7,300 
bags  of  cement  for  the  building  of  drying 
grounds.  A  bulletin  of  general  interest  is 
published  by  the  Commission,  and  statis¬ 
tics  on  the  exportation  of  coffee  and  cacao 
are  compiled  monthly, 

Dominican  delegates  attended  all  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Inter- American  Coffee  Board, 
the  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau,  and  the 
Fourth  Pan  American  Coffee  Conference. 
Memljers  of  the  coffee  export  trade  were 
kept  informed  of  the  reports  and  resolu¬ 
tions  made  by  these  organizations. 

Four  thousand  dollars  was  spent  on  the 
construction  and  repair  of  roads  to  the 
coffee  belts,  and  the  Government  provided 
the  growers  with  143  pulpers  and  a  num- 
lier  of  hand  tools.  A  study  was  made  of 
Central  American  coffee  production,  per¬ 
mits  for  the  export  of  coffee  to  the  United 
States  were  expedited  in  order  to  control 


t- 

the  Dominican  quota,  and  tests  of  all  coffet 
exported  w'ere  made. 

The  cacao  growers  were  given  220  cacao 
cutting  knives  and  211  sacks  of  barium 
carlwnate,  but  the  most  imp)ortant  gov¬ 
ernment  contribution  was  the  campaign  k 
to  improve  the  shading  of  the  cacao  trees.  I 
Erythrina  poeppigiana,  a  leguminous  tree,  I 
has  been  most  commonly  used,  but  a 
drought  two  years  ago  killed  so  many  of  ■ 
these  shade  trees  in  the  central  part  of  tht 
Republic,  that  the  Government  decided  to  i 
obtain  the  new  and  hardy  strains  used  bv  i 
other  cacao  producing  countries.  Seeds  of  S 
Erythrina  glauca  were  impjorted  from  \’en^ 
zuela,  since  this  tree  is  more  resistant  to 
high  winds  and  drought.  Clitoria  racertioa* 
was  imported  from  Brazil,  where  it  is  used* 
not  only  as  a  shade  tree,  but  for  the  edibk: 
oil  which  is  extracted  from  its  seeds.  .As 
soon  as  enough  seedlings  are  grown  in  tht 
government  nursery,  they  will  be  allotted 
to  the  cacao  growers,  thus  helping  to  ir.  : 
prove  cacao  culture  in  the  Republic.  ! 

[ 
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Rot enone from  Peru  j 

Peru,  which  has  been  supplying  tl  . 
United  States  with  a  large  part  of  u 
supply  of  rotenone  during  the  war  year 
is  planning  to  increase  future  prtxlucti"  ' 
according  to  the  United  States  Depar. 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Indications  px>int  i ; 
an  annual  production  of  more  th  ’ 
7,000,000  lbs.  of  barbasco  roots,  fn 
which  rotenone  will  be  obtained.  Th’; 
would  more  than  double  Peru’s  oui[!-i 
prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  when  the  Uniif  ; 
States  was  importing  half  of  its  rotor, r  _ 
from  the  Far  East. 

Since  1942,  Peru  and  Brazil  have  su, 
plied  the  United  States  with  nearly  alb 
the  rotenone  that  is  now  being  used  as  £ 
insecticide  in  agriculture.  Last  year  Pc 
supplied  5,919,067  lbs.  of  crude  a: 
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partially  ground  roots,  and  Brazil  furnished 
598,631  lbs. 

The  Peruvian  rotenone  industry  is 
centered  in  the  Upper  Amazon  area. 
Shipping  through  the  port  of  Iquitos  has 
increased  rapidly.  The  increase  in  de¬ 
mand  has  occurred  largely  within  the  last 
15  years,  when  demands  of  the  United 
States  for  rotenone  as  an  insecticide 
provided  an  increasingly  big  market. 
A  four-year  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Peru,  which  was  signed  in  1942 
and  provided  sufficiently  attractive  prices, 
stimulated  expansion  of  the  industry  to 
help  supply  the  United  States  market. 


Inter-American  Council  of 
Commerce  and  Production 

The  Third  Plenary  Session  of  the  Inter- 
.■\mcrican  Council  of  Commerce  and  Pro¬ 
duction  will  be  held  in  Montevideo  from 
May  28  to  June  3,  1946.  The  following  is 
a  synopsis  of  the  topics  for  discussion  by 
individual  groups,  later  to  be  brought 
before  the  full  session: 

1.  State  intervention;  its  present  character¬ 
istics;  rational  boundaries  of  government  interfer¬ 
ence  in  economic  activities. 

2.  Immediate  problems  created  by  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  war  to  peacetime  economy. 

3.  Reorganization  of  the  market  for  private 
products. 

4.  Orientation  and  protection  of  manufacturing 
industries. 

5.  Social  policy. 

6.  Inflation  control  measures. 

7.  Stabilization  of  monetary  policy;  capital 
movement. 

8.  Stock  exchange  organization. 

9.  Tax  policy. 

10.  Development  of  inter-American  trade  and 
commerce. 

11.  International  organization  and  developi- 
ment  of  trade  and  commerce. 

12.  Reorganization  of  transports  and  com¬ 
munication. 


New  transportation  routes  and 
hotels  in  Bolivia 

During  recent  years,  in  spite  of  great 
natural  handicaps,  Bolivia  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  determined  and  successful  efforts  to 
improve  its  systems  of  transportation, 
reports  the  Grace  Log. 

An  extensive  highway  construction  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Bolivian 
Development  Corporation  wdth  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington.  One  of  the  trunk  lines  in 
this  program  is  the  highway  linking 
Cochabamba,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Montero, 
which  will  tie  rail  and  highway  routes 
into  a  vast  transcontinental  system  that 
will  eventually  connect  Buenos  Aires  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro  with  Pacific  coast  ports. 
This  highway  will  facilitate  the  industrial 
development  of  the  area  through  which  it 
passes  and  will  make  it  possible  to  ship 
timber,  bides,  rice,  sugar,  and  fruit  to 
the  altiplano,  which  has  until  now  been 
supplied  chiefly  by  imported  food  and 
merchandise.  Another  strategic  road  is 
being  built  between  San  Antonio  and 
Todos  Santos.  Now  nearing  completion, 
it  will  be  the  first  overland  means  of 
transportation  into  the  Department  of 
El  Beni  other  than  mule  trails.  More 
than  fifteen  other  roads  have  been  built 
or  are  under  construction  between  villages 
and  towns  within  the  jungle  district.  Two 
vital  roads,  destined  to  play  a  leading  role 
in  the  development  of  the  rich  oil  fields 
centered  around  Camiri,  now  link  the 
latter  city  with  Sucre  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Railroads  between  Brazilian  and  Argen¬ 
tine  border  towns  and  the  Bolivian  oil 
fields  are  now  under  construction.  Other 
new  railways  connect  Cochabamba  with 
Santa  Cruz,  Sucre  with  Camiri,  and 
various  points  in  Bolivia  with  the  Peruvian 
frontier. 

At  key  points  along  these  roads  and  rail- 
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ways  new  hotels  have  been  established  for 
the  convenience  of  travelers.  Many  of 
these  hotels  are  as  comfortable  as  are  to  be 
found  anywhere,  and  they  offer  a  wide 
variety  of  climates  and  pastimes. 

Located  on  the  principal  boulevard  in 
La  Paz,  and  commandine;  a  view  of  the 
snow-capped  peaks  of  Illimani,  is  the 
modern  Sucre  Palace.  This  hotel  has  at¬ 
tractive  rooms,  the  majority  with  private 
baths  and  telephones,  a  dining  room 
seating  300  guests,  an  efficient  tourist 
bureau,  and  automobiles  for  sight-seeing 
ofierated  by  well-trained  guides.  In 
Ckxrhabamba  there  is  the  Gran  Hotel,  a 
family-type  hostelry  opened  in  1943. 
Centering  around  a  gardened  patio  con¬ 
taining  a  swimming  pool  and  tennis  courts, 
its  rooms  open  on  galleries  overlooking  the 
gardens. 

On  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca  are  two 
modernistic  tourist  hotels — the  Tiquina 
and  the  Copacabana,  both  offering  breath¬ 
taking  views  of  the  lake  and  surrounding 
mountains.  Another  beautiful  new  hotel 
is  located  in  Sorata,  a  health  resort  90 
miles  north  of  La  Paz  but  at  a  lower  alti¬ 
tude.  Here  the  vacationist  finds  a  warm, 
balmy  climate  and  opportunity  for  skiing, 
mountain  climbing,  swimming,  and  boat¬ 
ing. 

Two  other  pleasant  spots  are  the  Hotel 
Yungas  in  Chulumani,  which  offers  a  wide 
choice  of  outdoor  sports,  and  a  first-class 
hotel  near  the  hot  springs  of  Urmiri, 
where  one  can  bathe  and  swim  in  water 
rich  in  various  minerals. 


Rural  electrification  in  Panama 

A  rural  electrification  program,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  four  central  provinces  of  Panama, 
was  announced  on  February  5,  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Enrique  Jimenez.  A  central  plant, 
with  a  capacity  load  of  1013  kilowatts. 


will  be  installed  in  .\guadulce,  from 
which  town  lines  will  Ije  laid  to  Anton  and 
Los  Santos,  covering  a  distance  of  104 
miles.  Four  plants  now  operating  in 
Anton  and  Los  Santos  will  Ije  moved  to 
Aguadulce,  where  two  plants  are  at 
present  in  op)eration. 

Lender  an  agreement  reached  between 
the  President  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Panama  Elwtrica,  Inc.,  the  National 
Bank  and  the  Social  Security  Bank  will 
each  contribute  $100,000  to  finance  the 
project.  These  two  loans  will  lae  amor¬ 
tized  by  the  Government,  which  will 
become  the  principal  stockholder,  by 
diverting  the  $7,000  now  spent  monthly 
in  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  six 
plants  affected.  The  total  cost  of  the 
program  is  estimated  at  $400,000. 


New  libraries  in  Uruguay 


In  a  statement  issued  early  in  1946,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Library  of  Uru¬ 
guay  reported  that  in  the  two  calendar 
years  1944  and  1945  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction,  acting  through  the  National 
Library,  opened  23  libraries  in  the  interior 
of  the  country. 

The  Government,  which  gave  20,000 
books  for  these  libraries,  was  joined  in  all 
cases  by  municipalities  and  private  indi- 
\  iduals,  who  added  their  generous  con¬ 
tributions.  This  fact  was  regarded  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Library  as  most 
heartening,  because  it  indicates  public 
enthusiasm;  and  the  awakening  of  public 
interest  in  the  project  was  one  of  the  objects 
most  desired  by  the  Government. 

Of  the  23  new  libraries,  11  are  munici¬ 
pal;  2  were  installed  in  schools;  4  are  in 
workers’  centers  and  in  the  People’s  L^ni- 
versity  of  Maldonado;  4  are  rural;  and  2, 
in  Canelones  and  Maldonado,  are  pro¬ 
vincial. 

Minimum  plans  for  the  current  year  call 
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for  the  opening  of  a  provincial  library  in 
the  Department  of  Flores,  4  more  munici¬ 
pal  libraries,  and  2  rural  libraries. 

El  Salvador's  plans  for  education  in 

The  budget  of  El  Salvador  for  1946  pro¬ 
vides  over  4,000,000  colones  (colon  equals 
S.40  U.  S.  cy.)  for  educational  purposes. 
This  is  the  highest  educational  appro¬ 
priation  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  exceeds  by  almost  1,000,000  colones 
the  1945  appropriation.  The  sum  also 
represents  a  record  proportion  of  the 
total  budget — 13.49  percent,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  12.15  percent  for  education 
in  1945  and  10.45  percent  in  1940. 

.\s  would  be  expected,  a  large  part  of 
the  funds  are  destined  for  the  primary 
schools.  Over  2,500,000  colones,  or  63 
percent,  will  go  for  the  salaries  of  primary 
school  teachers  alone.  The  salaries  of 
these  teachers  are  being  raised  so  that 
none  will  receive  less  than  60  colones  per 
month. 

The  number  of  school  commissioners  is 
lieing  tripled.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
14  commissioners  (one  for  each  depart¬ 
ment),  there  will  now  be  28  assistant 
commissioners  with  salaries  of  1 30  colones 
per  month.  With  three  officials  for  each 
department  the  schools  can  be  run  more 
efficiently  and  inspected  more  regularly. 
.\s  a  result  of  this  measure,  28  primary 
school  teachers  will  have  an  opportunity 
for  promotion. 

The  educational  budget  also  includes 
135,000  colones  toward  the  suppKjrt  of 
the  cooperative  program  being  carried 
on  with  the  Inter-.\merican  Educational 
Foundation. 

Secondary  and  vocational  education 
were  not  neglected.  The  three  secondary 
schools,  located  in  San  Salvador,  Santa 
.\na,  and  San  Miguel  will  continue,  and 


the  normal  schools  will  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  scholarships.  Twenty  new 
positions  as  director  of  normal  sections 
annexed  to  public  primary  schools  are 
being  established. 

Over  171,000  colones  were  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  University  of  El  Salvador, 
covering  68  percent  of  the  total  expenses 
of  its  five  faculties  for  the  year. 

Literacy  campaign  in  Honduras 

Regulations  for  the  national  literacy  cam¬ 
paign  were  approved  by  President  Carias 
on  August  30, 1945.  This  campaign  is  for 
the  benefit  of  all  illiterates  over  the  age  of 
fifteen. 

The  capital  of  every  department  (Hon¬ 
duras  is  divided  into  seventeen  depart¬ 
ments)  will  have  a  literacy  commission, 
and  every  village  will  have  its  subcommis¬ 
sion.  The  Secretary  of  Public  Education, 
a  cabinet  officer,  is  in  charge  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  commissions  will  report  to  him. 
The  commissions  are  made  up  of  various 
government  officers,  and  some  private 
individuals. 

The  teaching  personnel  for  the  campaign 
will  be  chosen  from  private  individuals, 
primary  school  teachers,  student  associa¬ 
tions,  cultural  associations,  lodges,  clubs, 
military  detachments,  etc.  Private  indi¬ 
viduals  and  teachers  are  under  obligation 
to  teach  at  least  five  persons  a  year.  The 
others  will  teach  the  number  agreed  on  by 
the  local  commissions. 

Teachers  who  take  part  in  this  campaign 
will  enjoy  certain  privileges,  such  as  being 
given  preference  in  appointments  for  the 
following  school  year  and  having  their 
teaching  work  count  toward  promotions. 

As  soon  as  a  student  can  read  and  write 
his  teacher  will  apply  for  an  examination 
to  be  given  by  the  commission,  and  on 
graduation  he  will  receive  a  literacy 
certificate. 
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Archeological  research  by  United 
Fruit  Company  in  Guatemala 

The  Go\  ernment  of  Guatemala  has  given 
formal  approval  for  an  archaeological 
project  to  be  undertaken  over  a  five-year 
period  by  the  United  Fruit  Company,  to 
restore  ancient  Mayan  ruins. 

The  scientific  project  will  Ije  launched 
at  the  ruined  city  of  Zaculeu,  three  miles 
from  Huehuetenango,  one-time  capital  of 
the  Mam  Maya  Kingdom  of  the  pre- 
Cxdumbian  era.  As  the  project  develops, 
it  is  expected  that  the  traveling  public  and 
the  nationals  of  Guatemala  and  the  neigh- 
lx)rine  republics  of  Middle  America  will 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  see  for 
themselves  the  wonders  of  an  ancient 
civilization  under  the  process  of  authentic 
reconstruction. 

Work  has  already  begun  at  Zaculeu 
under  the  direction  of  John  M.  Dimick, 
expert  in  Middle  American  archaeology. 
Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder  of  the  Carnegie  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Archaeological  Research  acts  in  an 
advisory  capacity  for  the  United  Fruit 
Company  and  as  its  consultant  on  the 
sites  to  be  selected  and  developed. 


The  ruins  of  Zaculeu  now  under  process 
of  reconstruction  are  easily  accessible  by 
a  car  in  ten  minutes  from  Huehuetenango, 
which  is  approximately  175  miles  by  car 
northwest  of  Guatemala  City. 

A  preliminary  survey  has  already  re¬ 
vealed  three  large  plazas.  The  central 
plaza,  which  will  be  restored  first,  is 
dominated  by  the  principal  temple  alxiut 
40  feet  high  and  100  feet  at  the  base.  The 
ball  courts  where  the  famous  religious 
game  of  ancient  Central  America  was 
played  will  also  be  restored.  Many  other 
clearly  defined  temples  and  altars  promise 
to  reveal  findings  of  endless  interest. 

The  expedition  is  particularly  happy 
alx)ut  the  selection  of  Zaculeu  for  this 
first  restoration  activity.  This  ancient  city 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  fame  in  the  16th 
century  when  the  Mayan  Indians  made 
their  heroic  stand  there  against  the  south¬ 
ward  advance  of  the  Spanish  Conquista¬ 
dors. 

Nicaragua  fights  illiteracy 

The  literacy  campaign  announced  by 
presidential  decree  on  April  30,  1945,  was 
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implemented  on  September  7,  1945,  by  a 
number  of  government  regulations  which 
provide  for  the  organization  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  campaign.  All  literate  Nicara¬ 
guans,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  70, 
are  obliged  to  teach  reading  and  writing 
to  those  illiterates  who  are  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  50. 

The  Secretary  of  Public  Education  is 
executive  director  of  the  campaign,  and 
he  will  be  aided  by  various  government 
agencies,  workers’  groups,  and  business 
associations.  He  will  organize  vacation 
schools  in  the  capital,  in  order  that  uncer¬ 
tificated  rural  teachers  may  take  brief 
courses  in  teaching  methods;  initiate  the 
establishment  of  travelling  schools  and  ask 
business  groups  to  help  bear  the  expense 
of  this  enterprise;  and  grant  a  diploma, 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
to  all  persons  who  have  participated  in 
the  campaign.  .411  teaching  is  under  his 
supervision. 

Volunteer  teachers,  in  the  main,  will 
teach  in  rural  schools  and  city  night 
schools. 

Supervisors  of  Public  Education  will 
organize  Sunday  lectures  for  parents  and 
volunteer  teachers,  and  will  urge  all  to 
attend.  They  will  enforce  laws  governing 
school  attendance,  and  will  visit  schools  to 
demonstrate  new  teaching  methods. 

.411  government  scholarship  students, 
over  fifteen  years  old,  must  teach  two 
illiterates  a  year  in  order  to  keep  their 
scholarships;  uncertificated  teachers  who 
have  taught  thirty  or  more  illiterates  will 
be  given  a  teacher’s  certificate;  teachers 
holding  certificates  who  have  taught  thirty 
illiterates  will  receive  an  extra  credit  of  one 
year’s  service  on  the  government  register; 
and  citizens  who  teach  fifteen  or  more 
illiterates  will  be  given  preferential  status 
when  positions  for  unregistered  teachers 
are  filled. 

Seventy-five  thousand  primers  and  read¬ 


ers  will  be  distributed.  In  addition,  re¬ 
prints  of  the  Home  Teaching  Law,  of 
.4pril  3  and  25,  1924,  will  be  made 
available  to  all  interested  in  the  campaign. 

Aid  for  would-be  home  owners  in 
Argentina 

.4rgentina's  Postal  Savings  Bank  is  in¬ 
itiating  a  program  under  which  it  will 
grant  loans  throughout  the  Republic  under 
savings  plans  for  the  purchase,  construc¬ 
tion,  repair,  or  enlargement  of  dwelling 
houses.  This  program  is  part  of  a  general 
plan  to  help  depositors  to  spend  their  sav¬ 
ings  to  their  own  and  the  country’s  best 
advantage.  Loans  for  the  construction  or 
purchase  of  homes  will  be  made  up  to 
30,000  pesos  (a  peso  equals  approximately 
$.27  U.  S.  cy.),  and  when  improvements 
are  made  in  real  estate  for  which  a  loan  has 
been  made,  another  10,000  pesos  may  be 
borrowed.  Loans  will  be  made  with  a 
first  class  mortgage  security  to  those  who 
have  accumulated  savings  of  not  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  total  amount.  The 
term  for  repayment  will  be  set  when  the 
loan  is  made,  and  may  be  as  long  as  30 
years.  The  Bank  is  authorized  to  oblige 
borrowers  to  take  out  fire  and  life  insur¬ 
ance  policies  favoring  itself  to  the  amount 
of  the  debt.  L’p  to  20  percent  of  the  total 
deposits  of  the  Bank  may  be  used  for 
these  loans. 


Working  conditions  of  Bolivian 
miners  to  be  improved 

On  September  28,  1945,  an  agreement  was 
signed  between  the  Bolivian  Government 
and  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs 
providing  for  a  two-year  cooperative  pro¬ 
gram  for  bettering  working  conditions  in 
Bolivian  mines.  The  Inter-American  Co- 
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operative  Public  Health  Service,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  I.  I.  A.  A.  in  1942,  will  Ije 
used  as  the  administrative  ors;an  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  program.  The  Bolivian  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Institute  will  each  con¬ 
tribute  $35,000  toward  the  support  of  the 
project. 

In  1943  a  mixed  Bolivian  and  American 
commission,  headed  by  Calvert  Magruder. 
made  an  intensive  study  of  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  Bolivia  and  published  a  detailed 
report  on  the  problems  involved  together 
with  its  recommendations  for  solving  them. 
The  present  program  is  designed  to  put 
these  recommendations  into  practice. 

The  Institute  will  send  a  group  of  lalxjr 
experts  and  mining  technicians  to  Bolivia 
to  help  organize  a  national  employment 
service,  a  labor  inspection  service,  and  a 
national  system  of  social  security,  and  to 
set  up  programs  for  collecting  labor  sta¬ 
tistics  and  for  protecting  life  and  health 
in  the  mines. 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  sendina: 
a  number  of  Bolivian  mining  experts  to 
the  United  States  to  study  the  mining 
industry  here. 

Signed  at  approximately  the  same  time 
was  a  revised  health  agreement  between 
the  Institute  and  the  Bolivian  Government. 
Each  will  contribute  $500,000  toward  the 
completion  by  late  1947  of  the  health 
program  established  in  1942.  The  agree¬ 
ment  provides  for  technical  assistance  l)y 
the  Institute  in  the  improvement  of  water 
supply  and  sewage  systems,  in  malaria 
control  projects,  and  in  the  promotion  of 
preventive  medicine. 

More  condensed  milk  for  Chile 

Chile’s  production  of  condensed  milk  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  large  and  well- 
equipped  new  factory  which  was  opened 
last  November  in  the  good  dairy  region  of 


Osorno.  W  ith  the  machinery  already  in-  L  que 
stalled  this  new'  plant  is  able  to  utilize  |  mer 
more  than  13,000  gallons  a  day  of  fresh  I  elec 
milk,  and  its  capacity  can  be  doubled  as  |  repi 
soon  as  the  machinery  already  contracted  of  si 

for  has  l)een  put  into  operation.  j  try 

When  it  is  running  at  full  capacity  the  j  indi 
Osorno  plant  will  produce  far  more  than  ^  Fi 
the  combined  yield  of  the  eight-year-old  k  corr 
factoiA’  at  Los  Angeles  (Bio  Bio)  and  the  I  sala 
older  plant  at  Graneros,  so  that  the  be 
national  supply  of  condensed  milk  will  be  *  con 
greatly  increased.  Per  capita  milk  con-  pait 
sumption  in  Chile  is  very  low,  and  the ;  ciat 
Go\'ernment  is  anxious  to  raise  it  as  soon  ‘  recc 
as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  public  health  in  the 
general  and  particularly  as  a  step  toward  I  wac 
bringing  down  the  nation’s  high  rate  oi*  15 
infant  mortality.  .  'vor 

Of  every  thousand  babies  born  in  Chile  ■  afte 
in  the  year  1944,  181  died  in  their  first*  plai 
year  of  life.  This  figure,  high  as  it  is,  ah 
represents  an  improvement  brought  about  cen 
w  ithin  less  than  a  decade  by  vigorous  j  abr 
efforts  on  the  part  of  various  government  ^  disc 
and  private  agencies,  for  during  the  first-  "oi 
third  of  the  present  century  the  infant  |  intc 
death  rate  fluctuated  between  250  andl  tior 
300  per  thousand  births.  It  is  to  bfl  lnv< 
noted  that  the  rate  is  only  44  for  those,  soui 
babies  whose  care  is  under  control  of  the  ^  the 
Office  of  Social  Security.  lag 

emj 

pen 

Social  security  for  Cuban  workers 

The  lienefits  of  retirement  pensions  and,  retii 
disability,  unemployment,  and  sur\’ivor’s{  hav 
insurance  were  extended  to  textile  and=  mui 
henequen  workers  in  Cuba  by  means  ofj  yea 
Law  No.  14,  December  21,  1945,  which  the 
Ijecame  effective  on  the  date  of  its  pub-  P  60 
lication  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  December  yea 
29,  1945.  wor 

The  law  created  a  Retirement  and  Social  ser\ 
Assistance  Bureau  for  Textile  and  Hene-  bee, 
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quen  Workers,  administered  by  a  twelve- 
member  Board  of  Directors,  six  of  them 
elected  by  employers  and  the  other  six 
representing  the  workers.  Of  each  group 
of  six,  four  will  represent  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  and  the  other  two  the  henequen 
industry. 

Funds  for  the  Bureau  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  a  3  percent  monthly  levy  on 
salaries  and  wages  of  workers,  which  will 
be  matched  by  employers,  and  another 
contribution  of  3  percent  monthly,  to  be 
paid  by  labor  organizations  and  asso¬ 
ciations  on  the  total  salaries  and  wages 
received  by  their  members;  the  amount  of 
the  first  month’s  increase  in  salaries  and 
wages  whenever  workers  receive  increases; 
15  percent  of  the  monthly  wage  of  each 
worker,  deductible  for  the  first  month  only 
after  he  begins  to  participate  in  the  pension 
plan  (this  contribution  may  be  spread  o\  er 
a  12-month  period);  a  discount  of  50  per¬ 
cent  of  Ijenefits  paid  to  pensioners  M  ho  go 
abroad  to  live  after  their  retirement;  a 
j  discount  of  20  percent  of  benefits  paid  to 
I  workers  who  retire  Ijefore  they  have  paid 
into  the  fund  for  10  years;  and  fines,  dona¬ 
tions.  legacies,  gifts,  and  interest  from 
investments.  In  case  funds  from  these 
sources  prove  insufficient  for  expenses  of 
the  Bureau,  provision  is  made  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  3  percent  contributions  of  workers, 
employers,  and  labor  organizations  to  5 
percent,  and  for  cutting  benefits  10  per¬ 
cent,  while  the  deficit  continues. 

The  four  types  of  pensions  cover  ordinary 
retirement  (for  workers  of  any  age  who 
have  served  in  the  industries  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  35  years;  workers  not  under  50 
years  of  age  who  have  served  30  years  in 
the  industries;  and  workers  not  less  than 
60  years  old  who  have  gi\’en  at  least  10 
years  of  ser\’ice) ;  voluntary  retirement  (for 
workers  at  least  50  years  old  who  have 
sened  more  than  20  years);  retirement 
because  of  disability,  total  cr  partial,  and 


permanent,  resulting  from  labor  accidents; 
and  involuntary’  unemployment,  in  which 
case  the  insurance  covers  workers  of  more 
than  20  years'  service  who  are  let  out  of 
work  for  reasons  other  than  those  specifi¬ 
cally  excepted  by  the  law. 

The  amount  of  the  pensions  varies 
according  to  lx)th  years  of  service  and  the 
worker's  annual  wage  or  salary  during  his 
last  year  of  service;  it  ranges  from  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  15  percent  of  his  last  year’s 
average  wage  for  workers  of  10  years' 
service  who  receive  2,000  pesos  or  more  a 
year,  to  a  maximum  of  70  percent  for 
workers  M’hose  annual  wage  was  500  pesos 
or  less  and  who  ser\ed  the  maximum 
period  required  by  the  la\v’.  In  no  case, 
however,  may  a  pensioner  receive  more 
than  1,800  pesos  a  year. 

\Vhen  a  worker  dies  in  active  service, 
his  legal  heirs  receive  his  pension.  A  sur- 
\i\ing  husband  of  a  woman  worker, 
however,  who  is  able  to  work,  has  no 
right  to  the  w’ife's  insurance,  although  it 
is  payable  to  her  children.  A  surviving 
wife  loses  her  right  to  the  pension  if  she 
remarries.  Natural  children  have  the 
same  rights  with  reference  to  pensions  and 
insurance  benefits  as  do  legitimate  ones. 

No  benefits  of  any  kind  will  be  paid 
during  the  first  year  the  law  is  in  effect; 
after  that  time,  unemployment  and  dis¬ 
ability  pensions  will  be  paid;  and  at  the 
end  of  five  years  all  types  of  social  insurance 
included  in  the  laM’  will  be  payable. 


Chilean  food  yeasts 

Chileans  are  making  experiments  in  the 
use  of  food  yeasts  as  a  defense  against  the 
protein  deficiency  that  forms  so  large  a 
factor  in  the  undernourished  condition  of 
the  very  poor.  Brewer’s  yeast,  molasses 
yeast,  and  yeast  from  a  grape  residue  which 
cannot  legally  be  utilized  for  wine  are 
the  yeasts  now  under  consideration,  and 
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it  is  ijelicved  that  the  sugar  iieets  of 
southern  Chile  may  furnish  another  ex¬ 
cellent  source.  In  the  manufacture  of 
these  food  yeasts  the  ammonia  used  in  the 
United  States  can  be  replaced  by  taking 
advantage  of  Chile’s  abundant  supply  of 
nitrate.  Molasses  yeast  has  a  flavor  that  is 
rather  generally  liked;  brewer’s  yeast  has 
more  of  the  bitter,  but  when  it  has  been 
mixed  with  sugar  and  water  the  children 
to  whom  it  has  been  offered  seem  to  find  it 
acceptable. 

Diphtheria  immunization  in 
Montevideo 

The  second  stage  of  the  campaign  for 
diphtheria  immunization  among  primary 
school  children  is  in  progress  in  Monte¬ 
video.  The  campaign  has  been  conducted 
during  the  past  two  years  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  School  Health  Service. 

In  the  first  year  anti-diphtheria  inocula¬ 
tions.  which  are  compulsory  under  law, 
were  given  to  46,465  children,  or  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  of  primaiA-  school  pupils, 
and  in  1945,  14,340,  the  remaining  20 
percent,  were  inoculated.  The  success  of 
this  effort  is  shown  in  the  number  of 
diphtheria  cases  among  school  children  for 
the  years  1942  to  1945.  In  1942  there 
were  264  cases;  in  1943,  331;  in  1944,  465; 
and  in  1945,  by  which  time  the  inocula¬ 
tions  had  been  given  in  sufficient  number 
to  show  results,  there  were  only  44  cases. 

The  School  Health  Service  plans  to 
continue  its  program  with  undiminished 
intensity  for  at  least  another  three  years, 
in  the  expectation  that  by  that  time 
diphtheria  will  have  completely  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  capital. 

We  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  A  scientific  expedition,  led  by  the 
naturalist  Willy  Aureli,  will  shortly  leave 


Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  for  the  backlands  of  tht 
.\raguaia  River.  The  group  will  include, 
among  others,  an  ethnographer,  t^x 
botanists,  a  mineralogist,  an  avdator,  a 
topographer,  and  two  motion-picture 
camera  men.  Specialized  motion-picture 
equipment  will  be  taken  along,  includint 
technicolor  film,  telescopic  lenses  for  photo¬ 
graphing  wild  animals  at  a  distance,  ark 
cameras  for  under-water  photography 
Extensive  studies  will  be  made  of  the 
flora,  fauna,  and  mineral  deposits  of  the 
region  around  the  Tapirapes  River,  a 
branch  of  the  -\raguaia.  Particular  at¬ 
tention  will  be  paid  to  collecting  specimens 
of  mosquitoes  and  other  disease-carryins 
insects.  .\n  attempt  will  be  made  to 
conduct  anthropological  and  sociological 
studies  of  the  Tapirapes  Indians,  who  have 
as  yet  had  very  little  contact  with  civi¬ 
lization. 
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•  Still  another  carefully  planned  anc 
beautiful  avenue  is  being  constructed  at ; 
rapid  pace  in  Rio  de  Janeiro — the  Avenid; 
Brasil  along  Guanabara  Bay.  This  ave¬ 
nue  will  ser\  e  as  an  alternate  route  for  th 
Rio-Petropolis  highway,  and  will  maker 
possible  to  reach  Rio  from  the  states  c 
Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Gerais,  and  Rio  i 
Janeiro  without  passing  through  congestec 
suburban  districts.  It  will  also  provid; 
new  possibilities  for  rapid  communicatio: 
between  the  capital  and  surroundin; 
agricultural  areas.  The  avenue  is  21' 
feet  wide,  and  has  four  lanes — two  fo 
high-speed  traffic,  and  two  for  the  use  c 
local  motorists. 
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•  Revenues  derived  from  income  taxes 


Brazil  increased  rapidly  during  the  wJ  Cu 


years.  Between  1940  and  1944,  suc| 
revenues  rose  from  402,459,000  to  1,96? 
227,000  cruzeiros — an  increase  of  2: 
percent.  In  1944,  for  the  first  time,  SP 
Paulo  rather  than  the  Federal  Distri.  op( 
contributed  the  largest  amount.  Ttl  cil 
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Federal  District  held  second  place,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Minas 
Gerais,  and  Pernambuco. 

•  The  Costa  Rican  government  is  to  hold 
20  percent  of  the  capital  and  a  seat  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  new  Lineas 
Aereas  Costarricenses,  and  of  air  lines 
which  may  be  organized  in  future  to 
operate  within  the  country.  Sixty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  capital  of  the  new  company 
must  be  in  Costa  Rican  hands  from  the 
beginning;  within  five  years  the  entire 
flight  personnel  must  be  Costa  Rican. 

•  Twenty-one  Latin  American  engineers 
will  receive  a  year’s  training  in  United 
States  highway  construction  methods, 
equipment,  and  materials  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  .American  Road  Builders’  Association, 

•  .A  model  industrial  city  costing  from 
$10,000,000  to  $12,000,000  will  be  built 
within  the  next  five  years  at  Talara,  Peru, 
by  the  International  Petroleum  Company, 
a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil.  Talara  is  a 
port  and  refining  center. 

•  In  addition  to  the  well-known  deposits 
of  high-grade  iron  ore  in  the  State  of 
Minas  Gerais,  Brazil  has  other  enormous 
deposits,  said  to  total  over  142,000,000 
tons  of  ore,  in  the  region  betw'een  the 
Amazon  and  the  Guianas. 

•  A  group  of  companies  owning  or  oper¬ 
ating  properties  in  Cuba  has  formed  the 
United  States-Cuban  Sugar  Council,  “to 
assure  a  continuing  supply  of  sugar  for  the 
American  consumer  at  a  reasonable  price 
by  maintaining  an  adequate  flow  of 
Cuban  sugar  into  the  United  States 
market.” 

•  The  First  Hemispheric  Insurance  Con¬ 
ference  has  been  called  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Inter- American  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Commerce  and  Production.  The 


Conference,  to  be  held  May  14  to  17  in 
New  A'ork,  will  have  as  subjects  marine, 
fire,  casualty,  life,  and  aviation  insurance. 
Alx)ut  500  South,  Central,  and  North 
American  underw’riters  are  expected  to 
attend. 

•  By  the  terms  of  an  agreement  signed 
Decemlier  28,  1945,  in  Washington.  D.  C., 
the  United  States  will  send  Honduras  a 
Military  Mission,  as  requested  by  that 
Government.  The  Mission  will  pro\  ide  a 
detail  of  officers  from  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy  to  advise  the  armed 
forces,  and  will  be  maintained  for  four 
years. 

•  Two  attractive  buildings  have  recently 
Ijeen  completed  in  the  city  of  David, 
Panama.  These,  the  National  Bank  build¬ 
ing  and  the  Hotel  Nuevo,  are  among  sev¬ 
eral  projects  destined  to  improve  and 
beautify  the  city.  Some  of  the  others  are 
an  aqueduct  now  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
struction,  a  sewerage  system,  the  Alcazar 
Theater,  the  Carta  Vieja  Gardens,  the 
grade  school,  and  a  modern  clinic. 

•  The  Argentine  Mining  Association  has 
opened  a  course  in  training  experts  in 
drilling  artesian  wells,  making  test  borings 
in  geological  explorations,  and  in  doing 
other  similar  work. 

•  Two  new  school  buildings  are  being 
built  in  Ecuador  with  the  money  that  would 
have  been  spent  on  sending  an  Ecuadorean 
delegation  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
London  conference  which  organized  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization.  Instead  of  making 
the  journey  to  London  himself,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Education  arranged  to  have  his 
country  represented  by  Ecuadoreans  who 
were  already  in  Europe,  and  devoted  the 
money  thus  saved  to  tw'o  new  school 
buildings,  one  in  Quito  and  the  other  in 
Guaranda. 
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•  The  Inter-American  University  in  Pan¬ 
ama  opened  on  February  4  an  exposition  of 
contemporary  Guatemalan  art. 

•  The  Junior  Red  Cross  of  Panama  has 
organized  a  lifesaving  service  on  several 
Ix’aches. 

•  The  New  York  Yankees  baseball  team 
trained  in  Panama  for  its  1946  season. 

•  In  keeping  with  an  earlier  government 
project,  which  provides  low-cost  or  free 
meals  to  adults  and  children,  Venezuela  has 
established  a  school  dining  room  service, 
which  will  give  pupils  balanced  meals. 
Five  units  wdl  be  built  in  the  Federal 
District  and  it  is  expected  that  they, 
together  with  others  already  established, 
will  provide  a  balanced  lunch  for  approxi¬ 
mately  4,000  school  children.  It  is  planned 
to  extend  this  service  to  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

•  A  recent  presidential  decree  established 
in  Peru  a  National  Theater  C.ouncil  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  the  theater 
as  a  medium  of  culture.  The  Council  will 
superv'ise  the  construction  of  a  National 
Theater  in  Lima  and  other  theaters 
throughout  the  Republic,  organize  a 
National  Conser\atory  of  Scenic  .Arts, 
stimulate  the  writing  of  plays  by  Peruvian 
authors,  and  encourage  the  formation  of 
choirs  and  dance  groups.  It  will  also  be 
responsible  for  introducing  the  teaching  of 
theater  arts  in  the  schools  at  all  levels, 
and  for  protecting  the  rights  of  authors, 
actors,  and  all  those  connected  with  the 
Peruvian  theater. 

•  The  water  supply  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  has 
Ireen  doubled  by  the  installation  of  the  new 
Hampaturi  system  of  dams  and  reservoirs 
on  the  Chuquiaguillo  River.  This  project 
which  was  expected  to  cost  the  city 
35,500,000  Ixjlivianos  by  the  end  of  1945, 
was  financed  by  a  loan  from  the  C.entral 
Bank.  The  system  is  capable  of  supplying 


La  Paz  with  45,000  cubic  meters  of  water 
per  day. 

•  The  Brazilian  National  Census  Service 
recently  published  a  study  of  literacy  in 
that  country  based  on  data  from  the  1040 
census.  In  1940  there  were  9,150,000 
{jersons  over  eighteen  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  of  whom  8,360,000 
were  Brazilian  citizens.  This  figure  repre¬ 
sents  44  percent  of  the  total  adult  popula¬ 
tion,  and  shows  an  increase  of  73  percent 
over  the  corresponding  numljer  at  the  time 
of  the  1 920  census.  Of  the  literate  Brazilian 
citizens,  57  percent  were  men.  Literacy  is 
highest  in  the  southern  and  lowest  in  the 
northeastern  sections  of  the  Republic. 
The  Federal  District  has  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  literates  (81  percent),  followed 
by  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  (62  p>ercent),  Sao 
Paulo  (57  piercent),  and  Santa  C.atarina 
(53  percent). 

■  The  expansion  of  Colombia's  prcxluc- 
ti\e  energies  in  the  last  few  years  is 
reflected  not  only  in  the  country's  rapidly 
increasing  roll  of  incorporated  compani« 
l)ut  also  in  their  mounting  assets  and  reve¬ 
nues.  Between  1940  and  1945  the  total 
numlier  of  such  companies  in  the  nation 
increased  from  795  to  1,077,  while  in  the 
same  period  their  combined  assets  almost 
doubled,  reaching  1,150  million  pesos. 

•  The  Department  of  Public  Health  in 
the  Ministry  of  Labor  in  Panama  regulated 
by  a  decree  dated  December  2,  1945,  the 
introduction  and  sale  of  pharmaceutical 
products,  medicines,  and  foods  having 
medicinal  properties.  In  order  to  import 
any  perishable  medicinal  product  what¬ 
soever,  the  individual  or  company  must 
have,  in  addition  to  a  commercial  license, 
facilities  for  its  preservation  and  control. 
Prescriptions  will  l)e  required  to  purchase 
these  prtxiucts,  the  price  of  which  will  be 
set  by  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Inspection. 
Severe  penalties  for  \iolation  of  these 
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regulations  will  lie  imposed,  with  fines  up 
to  1,000  balboas. 

•  It  is  reported  that  an  LSD  (Landing 
Ship  Dock),  now  nearly  completed,  is  to 
Ije  placed  in  ser\ice  on  the  ninety-mile 
trip  Ijetween  Key  West,  Florida,  and  Cuba. 
The  ferry  will  be  large  enough  to  carry  1200 
passengers  and  more  than  200  automobiles 
and  trucks.  The  ship,  which  is  expected 
to  make  one  round  trip  a  day,  was  ordered 
for  the  Navy  but  is  being  reconverted. 


•  More  than  1000  natural  rubber  tires,  the 
first  Colombian  tires  to  reach  Colombian 
consumers,  left  the  new  Bogota  tire 
factory  last  Decemlier.  Most  of  them 
were  assigned  to  the  highway  transport 
services  which  connect  the  nation’s  rail¬ 
road  lines. 

•  Costa  Ricans  who  hold  government 
fellowships  are  now  required  to  make  a 
return  by  working  four  years  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  regular  salaries,  unless  they 
prefer  to  repay  in  money  what  has  been 
spent  for  their  education. 

•  Venezuela  will  provide  for  neglected 
children  by  creating  eight  day  nurseries 
and  five  kindergartens  in  the  city  of 
Caracas.  Children  up  to  seven  years  of 
age  will  be  cared  for  in  these  institutions. 


•  Radiotelephonic  service  was  inaugurated 
between  Quito,  Ecuador,  and  Lima,  Peru 
on  December  31,  1945.  The  Presidents  of 
the  two  countries  and  other  government 
officials  sent  one  another  greetings. 

•  An  agreement  on  the  widening  of  the 
Caledonia  railroad  crossing,  which  is 
Panama  Citfs  major  traffic  bottleneck,  was 
reached  between  the  Panamanian  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Panama  Canal  on  Janu¬ 
ary  22, 1946.  The  project,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  S30,000,  is  a  temporary  measure 
and  does  not  affect  an  agreement  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States  on  the 
removal  of  the  Panama  Railroad  station 
in  Panama  City  to  another  site.  The 
Panama  Canal  will  perform  the  work,  and 
the  cost  of  the  project  will  be  taken  out 
of  surplus  credited  to  Panama  from  water 
rental. 

•  The  Peruvian  Congress  recently  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  all  dog  racing  in  that 
country.  Also  banned  are  roulette  wheels 
and  all  other  forms  of  gambling,  except 
raffles  held  for  charitable  purposes.  Rev¬ 
enue  lost  to  the  Government  as  a  result  of 
this  law  will  be  compensated  for  by 
increasing  other  types  of  taxes,  and  the 
Government  will  see  to  it  that  those 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  law  find 
employment. 


NECROLOGY 


Jose  A.  Barnet  y  V’inageras.^ — Cuban 
diplomat  and  former  president.  Born  in 
Barcelona,  Spain,  on  June  23,  1864,  he 
came  to  Cuba  when  still  a  Ixjy  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Habana.  Later  he  went  to 
Paris  to  finish  his  education. 

Senor  Barnet's  diplomatic  career  Ijegan 
with  his  appointment  as  vice  consul  in 
Paris  in  1903,  shortly  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  During  the 
years  that  followed,  he  rose  in  the  ranks 
of  the  consular  and  diplomatic  ser\ice. 
In  1918  he  was  sent  to  China  as  minister 
plenipotentiary,  in  which  p)ost  he  re¬ 
mained  for  seven  years.  From  1927  to 
1930  he  was  Cuba’s  minister  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  In  1933,  following  the  Septem¬ 
ber  coup  d'etat,  he  was  appointed  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  which  office  he  held 
until  January  1934.  Under  the  provisional 
presidency  of  Colonel  Carlos  Mendieta,  he 
was  named  Secretary  of  State  in  February 
1935.  \Vhen  President  Mendieta  resigned 
in  Decemljer  1935,  Senor  Barnet  was 
unanimously  elected  to  the  presidency  by 
the  Council  of  State  and  ser\'cd  in  that 
capacity  until  May  20,  1936,  when  the 
constitutional  president,  Miguel  Mariano 
Gomez,  assumed  office. 

During  his  many  years  of  diplomatic 
service  Senor  Barnet  often  represented 
his  country  at  international  conferences. 
.\mong  these  were  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  and  the 
Second  International  Conference  on  Emi¬ 
gration  and  Immigration,  Habana,  1928; 
and  the  Second  Pan  American  Highway 
Congress.  Senor  Barnet  died  in  Habana 
on  September  20,  1945. 
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Pio  CoLLiVADiNO. — Eminent  .Argentine 
artist.  Born  in  Buenos  .Aires,  .August  20, 
1869,  he  was  educated  in  Italy  at  the 
School  of  Drawing  of  the  Societa  Nazionale 
Italiana,  and  National  and  Royal  Acad¬ 
emies  of  Fine  .Arts.  He  ser\ed  as  the 
Director  of  the  Argentine  National  .Acad¬ 
emy  of  Fine  Arts  for  35  years.  Other 
posts  held  during  his  long  career  included 
those  of  Director  of  the  Prilidiano  Puey- 
rredon  School  of  Fine  .Arts,  Inspector 
General  of  Fine  Arts,  and  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Teatro  Col6n. 
He  Ijelonged  to  the  National  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts  of  Argentina  and  the  .Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  and  the  International  .Artistic 
Circle  of  Rome,  and  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Brera  National  .Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  of  Milan.  .At  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  of  1902  he  was  awarded  the 
gold  and  silver  medal  for  his  Hora  del 
almuerzo,  and  he  won  first  prize  for 
historical  pictures  in  the  International 
Centenary  Exposition  of  1910.  He  deco¬ 
rated  the  Chafjel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
in  the  Montevideo  Cathedral,  and  col- 
lalx)rated  in  the  decoration  of  the  Teatro 
Solis  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  .Argentine 
Pavilion  in  the  Exposition  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  the  Palace  of  Justice  in  Rome. 
His  principal  paintings,  which  include,  in 
addition  to  the  Hora  del  almuerzo,  Cain,  Vida 
honesta,  El  vino.  Pax,  and  El  Tiber,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Marangoni  Museum  of 
Udine,  Italy,  the  International  Museum 
in  Venice,  the  Private  Museum  of  the 
Princess  Isabel  of  Bourbon  in  Madrid,  and 
the  National  Museum  of  Fine  .Arts  in 
Buenos  Aires.  He  died  in  Buenos  .Aires 
on  August  26,  1945. 
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Pll'tarco  Elias  Calles. — Mexican  gen¬ 
eral  and  former  president.  Born  of  poor 
parents  in  Guaymas,  Sonora,  September 
25,  1877,  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age.  He  worked  hard  to  obtain  an  educa¬ 
tion  and  became  a  teacher  in  a  rural  school 
while  still  in  his  teens.  When  the  Revo¬ 
lution  broke  out  in  1910,  he  joined  the 
.\Iadero  forces,  becoming  a  colonel  in 
1913  and  a  general  in  1914.  In  1915  he 
was  named  provisional  governor  and 
military  commander  of  the  State  of 
Sonora  and  in  1918  became  constitutional 
governor  of  the  same  State.  In  1919, 
under  President  Venustiano  Carranza,  he 
served  as  Secretary  of  Industry,  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  and  later  resigned  to  aid 
General  Obregon  in  his  campaign  for  the 
presidency.  Upion  the  latter’s  election. 
General  Calles  became  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  a  post  he  held  until  he  resigned 
to  conduct  his  own  campaign  for  the 
presidency. 

General  Calles  was  President  of  Mexico 
from  1924  to  1928.  Among  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  his  administration  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  construction  of  the  first  high¬ 
ways,  the  beginning  of  a  vast  plan  of 
irrigation  works,  and  the  founding  of  the 
Bank  of  Mexico.  The  most  difficult 
problem  that  arose  during  his  tenure  of 
office  was  the  struggle  between  the 
Church  and  the  State  that  resulted  in  the 
closing  for  some  time  of  all  the  churches 
throughout  the  Republic.  Improvement 
in  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  during  the  same  period  was 
largely  due  to  the  friendship  between 
•Ambassador  Dwight  Morrow  and  General 
Calles. 

When  General  Calles’  term  as  President 
ended,  he  announced  his  intention  to 
retire  to  private  life,  but  because  of  various 
political  crises  from  time  to  time  he  was 
kept  occupied  for  some  years  thereafter. 
In  1932  he  took  over  the  Ministry  of  War 


and  in  September  1933  he  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Finance,  which  post  he  held 
for  three  months.  Although  in  retire¬ 
ment,  he  remained  Mexico’s  strong  man, 
a  fact  that  was  plainly  apparent  in  the 
summer  of  1935  when  a  political  crisis 
developed  after  General  Calles  severely 
criticized  political  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  under  President  Lazaro  Cardenas. 
The  crisis  continued  openly  for  some 
months,  and  in  December  1935  Calles 
and  many  of  his  political  associates  and 
friends  were  expelled  from  the  Party  of 
the  Mexican  Revolution,  and  finally  on 
April  11,  1936,  Calles,  by  order  of  Pre.si- 
dent  Cardenas,  was  arrested  and  deported 
to  the  United  States.  After  five  years  of 
exile  he  returned  to  Mexico  in  May  1941 
and  a  year  later  he  resumed  his  post  in 
the  Mexican  Army. 

He  died  in  Mexico  City,  on  October 
19,  1945. 

Laureano  Garcia  Ortiz. — Colombian 
diplomat,  historian,  critic,  and  bibliophile. 
Born  in  Rionegro,  Antioquia,  July  19, 
1867;  educated  in  Medellin  and  at  the 
National  University  in  Bogota.  Dr.  Garcia 
served  twice  in  Congress,  in  1917  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  from  Antioquia,  and  in 
1930  as  Senator  from  Santander.  From 
1918  to  1921  he  was  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Marco 
Fidel  Suarez.  In  1925  he  went  as  ambas¬ 
sador  on  special  mission  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  Santiago;  in  1927  he 
was  delegate  to  the  International  American 
Congress  of  Jurists;  in  1932  he  went  as 
special  ambassador  to  Lima,  Santiago, 
Buenos  .Aires,  and  Montevideo  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Leticia  incident.  He  serv’ed 
as  Colombian  Minister  in  Chile  in  1933 
and  1934.  In  1939  he  was  professor  of 
political  and  diplomatic  history  in  the  law 
school  of  the  National  University;  in  the 
same  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  National 
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Economic  Council,  and  president  of  the 
Sociedad  de  Agricultores  de  Colombia. 
In  and  out  of  office  he  continued  the  read¬ 
ing  and  book  collecting  which  flow¬ 
ered  in  his  writings  and  in  his  famous 
private  library,  part  of  which  was  sold 
shortly  before  his  death  to  the  Banco  de 
la  Republica. 

Dr.  Garcia  Ortiz  was  a  member  of  the 
following  societies:  Academia  Colombiana; 
.Academia  Colombiana  de  Historia;  Acad¬ 
emia  Espanola;  Academia  de  Geografia  y 
Historia  de  Chile;  Academia  de  Historia 
de  .Antioquia;  Societe  des  .Americanistes, 
Paris;  Instituto  Internacional  .Americano. 
He  held  several  decorations.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  articles  published  in  news¬ 
papers,  reviews,  and  learned  journals  in 
Colombia  and  abroad,  and  of  the  following 
IxKjks:  Conversando;  Estudios  historicos  >' 
fisionomias  colombianas,  1938;  La  sociologia  del 
nacionalismo  moderno;  Temas  nacionales. 

Dr.  Garcia  Ortiz  died  at  his  home  in 
Bogota  November  4,  1945. 

Julio  Prestes  de  .Albuquerque. — Bra¬ 
zilian  lawyer  and  st3tesman.  Born  in 


Itapetininga,  Sao  Paulo,  in  1822,  he  wai  i, 
educated  at  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  Sao  ' 
Paulo  where  he  received  a  degree  as  bach-  i 
elor  of  judicial  and  social  sciences  in  1906.  |j 
He  was  elected  a  state  deputy  in  1909,  and  ij 
ser\ed  in  five  subsequent  legislatures.  In  I 
1927  he  Ijecame  governor  of  the  State  of  1 
Sao  Paulo,  after  having  served  as  federal  j 
deputy  from  Sao  Paulo,  leader  of  the  Sao  I 
Paulo  delegation  in  the  Federal  Chamber,  I 
and  chairman  of  the  Chamber’s  Finance  | 
Committee.  In  becoming  governor  of ;; 
Sao  Paulo  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  j 
his  father  who  was  twice  governor  of  the  I 
State.  In  1930  he  was  elected  President  of  | 
Brazil,  and  as  President-elect  visited  the 
principal  world  capitals.  However,  he  was 
prevented  from  taking  office  by  the  cot^ 
(T flat  of  Getulio  Vargas.  Forced  to  flee  the 
country,  he  remained  in  exile  unti 
shortly  Ijefore  his  death.  He  was  tlK 
author  of  a  number  of  legal  and  parliM 
mentary  studies,  which  are  incorporate^ 
in  the  .Annals  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  the  Federal  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  He  died  in  Sao  Paulo  on 
February  9,  1946.  | 
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